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A  sure  sign  of  fall  .  .  .  flights  of  Canada  geese  overhead. 


Lef  s  Give  Thanks 


NOVEMBER  is  the  month  when  Thanksgiving  Day 
arrives  and  reminds  us  of  our  many  blessings.  First 
practiced  by  the  early  Pilgrims  but  not  set  aside 
officially  until  1863,  when  President  Lincoln  proclaimed 
Thanksgiving  a  national  holiday,  we  are  reminded  not  only 
of  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  harvest  but  also  of  the  blessings 
of  American  citizenship. 

Today,  two  thirds  of  the  world  goes  to  bed  hungry,  yet  we 
have  food  surpluses.  Today,  nearly  2  billion  persons  in  a 
world  of  2'/2  billion  remain  ill  clothed,  yet  we  have  more 
clothes  than  we  need.  Today,  more  than  one  half  the  people 
in  the  world  cower  in  fear  under  dictatorships  and  commu- 
nism, yet  we  in  America  enjoy  a  constitutional  form  of 
government  dedicated  to  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Though  all  is  not  perfect  in  America  and  we  have  many 
problems,  the  very  fact  that  our  democracy  is  self  corrective, 
that  it  is  continually  refining  itself,  is  something  meritorious 
in  itself.  As  long  as  we  are  free  to  discuss  and  air  our  prob- 
lems, free  to  criticize  government  and  those  in  power,  we 
have  little  to  fear. 

But  freedom  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  American  way  for 
which  we  should  be  grateful.   There  are  other  things. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  bountiful  natural  resources.  How 
deep  our  thanks  should  be  here.  Were  it  not  for  our  heritage 
of  soil,  water,  minerals,  plant  and  animal  life,  we  wouldn't 
be  the  country  we  are  today.  America  grew  strong  —  and 
continues  to  remain  strong  —  because  of  its  supply  and 
availability  of  life-sustaining  natural  endowments.  Let  us 
never  forget  this. 

And  what  about  the  opportunities  we  possess  for  whole- 
some outdoor  recreation?  Is  this  not  something  for  which  we 
should  be  grateful? 

While  in  many  ways  we  no  longer  possess  the  bountiful 
supplies  of  game  and  fish  as  we  once  did,  we  still  have  com- 
paratively  easy   approach    to  a    reasonable  supply  —  and   a 


moderately  good  variety.  Furthermore,  our  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  pretty  much  what  we  make  it.  True,  increased 
human  population  and  reduced  wildlife  habitat  have  made 
necessary  the  imposition  of  restrictions  to  preserve  seed  for 
future  harvests,  but  even  so  the  average  American  sportsman 
can  do  as  he  pleases,  within  the  law,  and  has  more  hunting 
and  fishing  opportunities  than  his  work  or  business  or  money 
permit. 

Furthermore,  our  right  to  own  and  bear  firearms  is  un- 
hampered, although  this  Constitution-born  privilege  is  the 
constant  target  of  ill-advised  groups.  In  this  regard,  the 
average  American  has  been  fairly  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself  for  he  has  come  to  realize  that  he  must  be  ever  on 
guard  against  possible  encroachment  of  this  precious  right. 
His  freedom  of  action  in  openly  and  successfully  fighting 
such  activities  contrary  to  the  American  way  of  life  is  a 
privilege  denied  would-be  nimrods  in  Communist-dominated 
countries.  These  unfortunates  cannot  hunt  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  possess  firearms  and  gunless  they  can  be 
herded  around  by  their  rulers  like  sheep. 

So,  while  Thanksgiving  Day  is  indeed  a  period  of  giving 
devout  thanks  for  our  many  blessings,  the  American  sports- 
man should  congratulate  himself  for  the  many  special  privi- 
leges he  can  enjoy  not  only  during  the  hunting  season  but 
the  whole  year  through.  In  this  country,  the  sports  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  know  no  class  distinction,  know  no  restric- 
tions. The  chap  who  is  the  best  shot  or  owns  the  best 
hunting  dog  ranks  as  high  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  men  as  anyone  else,  provided,  of  course,  that  he's  a 
gentleman  and  a  sportsman.  Whether  he's  a  member  of  the 
'one-gallus'  clan  who  hunts  with  an  old  hammer  gun,  like  I 
do,  or  drives  a  Cadillac  with  all  the  fanciest  gadgets,  he's 
accepted  on  one  basis  only  .  .  .  how  good  a  sportsman  he  is. 
And,  gentle  reader,  there's  much  in  this  for  us  to  be  thank- 
ful.—J.J. S. 


Conservation 


Conservation  is  not  just  a  sentimental  hobby  or  a  fanciful 
hope  of  idle  dreamers,  of  duck  hunters,  of  fishermen,  or 
bird  lovers.  Conservation  is  a  science  whose  principles  are 
written  in  the  oldest  legal  code  in  the  world  —  the  Laws  of 
Nature.  It  has  taken  the  scientists  longer  to  discover  and 
interpret  those  laws  than  it  has  taken  the  archaeologists  to 
unearth  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  and  King  Tut. 
In  spite  of  their  greater  significance  to  men.  King  Tut  gets 
all  the  publicity,  and  more  people  know  about  King  Tut 
and  his  unearthed  treasure,  than  know  why  the  region  where 
he  lived  is  now  a  desert.   The  latter  item  of  information  is. 


however,  much  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

Ignorance  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  has  been,  and  still  is, 
more  responsible  for  the  lack  of  information  than  willful 
malpractice.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  any  real 
progress  towards  conservation  can  take  place,  that  the 
educational  fraternity  shoulder  a  large  part  of  the  respon- 
sible burden.  It  is  obviously  hopeless  to  divert  our  mass 
population  from  their  ingrown  destructive  habits,  when  they 
are  not  aware  of  either  the  natural  laws,  or  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  their  violation. 

—  J.   N.   Darling 
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Photo  by  Aubn'v  Shaw  Jr. 
Deer  hunting  today  is  a   major   U.  S.  pastime.    Scientific   game   management    and    ideal    ecological    conditions    of   forests   following    lumbering    have 
skyrocketed   whitetail   populations.     Now  we  have  something   over    10  million  deer  in   North  America. 


THE  Virginia  white-tailed  deer  is  the  most  heavily 
hunted  big-game  animal  in  America  —  and  the 
world.  During  the  next  few  months  some  41/9  rnil- 
lion  United  States  big-game  hunters  will  take  to  the 
woods  to  bag  their  share  of  more  than  600,000  harvested 
animals  —  perhaps  even  to  set  a  new  record  in  deer 
hunting. 

Some  of  those  who  take  to  the  woods  and  thickets  will 
be  "meat  hunters."  These  individuals  will  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  when  a  hunter  goes  into  the  field 
with  a  gun,  he  is  not  out  for  "meat"  but  for  fun.  Such 
hunters  are  in  the  minority,  fortunately,  for  they  have 
lost  the  whole  sport  of  himting. 

More  representative  of  the  deer-hunting  fraternity  is 
the  man  who  loves  to  go  out  with  a  giui,  usually  alone 
or  with  a  few  friends,  and  concentrate  on  stalking  his 
deer.  Bagging  a  buck  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  style 
of  hunting.  A  far  greater  thrill  is  the  outwitting  of  the 
animal  in  the  forest  by  careful  stalking,  observing  signs, 
practicing  safety  and  making  only  careful  shots.  If  you 
are  this  type  of  deer  hunter,  you  know  what  the  rewards 
are. 

Deer  hunting  today  is  a  major  U.  S.  pastime.  Scientific 
game  management  and  ideal  ecological  conditions  of 
forests  following  lumbering  have  skyrocketed  whitetail 
populations  until  today  we  have  something  over  10  mil- 
lion deer  in  North  America.  Virginia  fares  as  well  as 
most  of  the  states,  with  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  deer 
herd  clearly  evident  almost  everywhere. 

When  Catesby  sailed  into  the  James  River  in  1712  he 
saw  deer  in  large  numbers.  Later,  he  described  those 
which  he  saw  in  tidewater  Virginia  and  honored  them  by 
the    specific    name    of    virginianus.     This    deer    occurs 


throughout  much  of  North  America  and,  as  a  result  of 
Catesby's  original  description,  it  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Virginia,  or  white-tailed  deer. 

Today  the  white-tailed  deer  is  found  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  Old  Dominion  where  suitable  lange 
exists.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  stock  has  been 
introduced  into  tidewater  Virginia  and  the  pure  strain 
of  virginianus  exists  there  today.  Deer  have  been  present 
in  the  dense  swamps  of  Surry  County,  Dismal  Swamp 
and  other  extensive  lowlands  of  eastern  Virginia  since 
colonial  times.  Today  the  native  form  is  still  present  in 
tidewater  and  piedmont  Virginia,  btit  the  deer  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Allegheny  mountains  are  a  mixture  of 
the  native,  northern  and  western  whitetails.  The  latter 
two  have  been  introduced  in  the  restocking  program  of 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Everyone  has  seen  deer  in  the  zoos  or  is  familiar  with 
this  beautiful  animal  from  photographs.  The  sexes  are 
alike  in  coloring,  the  upper  parts  being  reddish  brown 
in  summer  with  white  underparts  but  in  winter  the  coat 
is  grayish  brown.  The  bucks,  or  males,  are  adorned  with 
antlers  that  are  absent  on  the  females.  The  underpart  of 
the  tail  is  covered  Vv'ith  conspicuous  white  hairs  and 
when  the  deer  is  alarmed  the  tail  is  raised  in  a  vertical 
position  and  these  white  hairs  are  prominently  displayed 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  "V."  In  fact,  the  prominent 
white  "flag"  is  the  alarm  signal  and  is  the  reason  why 
this  dainty  animal  is  called  the  white-tailed  deer. 

Antlers  Shed  Each  Season 

The  antlers  of  the  buck  are  shed  each  year,  generally 
in  late  January.  A  new  set  begins  to  grow  almost  imme- 
diately and  look  very  much  like  velvet-covered  knobs  as 
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they  first  protrude  through  the  skin.  Growth  ol  the 
antlers  is  continuous  and,  while  retaining  the  cover  ot 
thin  skin  and  fine  hairs,  they  reach  maximimr  size  by 
mid-summer.  In  the  early  fall,  the  resplendent  buck 
begins  to  rub  off  the  "velvet"  against  trees  and  by  Octo- 
ber his  antlers  are  fully  polished.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  he  is  in  his  prime  and  ready  to  battle  with  any 
contesting  buck  for  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

Mating 

Mating,  or  the  "rut,"  begins  betw'een  October  1  and 
15,  depending  on  climatic  variation  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  and  continues  for  about  forty  days.  During 
the  rut,  males  may  fight  fiercely,  using  their  antlers  to 
push  and  gouge  their  antagonist  and  on  occasions  the 
antlers  of  two  fighting  bucks  may  become  interlocked, 
causing  both  to  perish.  Generally,  however,  the  strongei 
buck  chases  the  weaker  males  away  merely  by  tossing  his 
head  at  them,  or  making  a  short  run  in  their  direction. 
Fatal  encounters  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  gestation  period  for  the  whitetail  is  212  days  and 
the  young  are  born  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
fawns  weigh  approximately  four  pounds  at  birth  and  are 
very  dainty  with  large  graceful  ears,  slender  legs,  liquid 
brown  eyes  and  a  soft  brown  coat  covered  with  white 
spots.  When  the  fawns  are  four  months  of  age  the  spots 
begin  to  disappear  and  by  early  winter  their  coloring  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  of  their  mother.  The 
doe  usually  "drops"  her  offspring  when  she  is  two  years 
old.  Only  one  fawn  is  generally  born  in  the  first  breed- 
ing season  of  a  doe's  life,  but  in  subsequent  years  she 
usually  bears  twins  and  occasionally  triplets.  Ten  years 
is  considered  a  ripe  old  age  for  deer  and  about  five  years 
is  the  normal  life  expectancy  in  heavily  hunted  country. 


Diseases 

Deer,  like  all  other  wild  animals,  are  subject  to  a  vari- 
ety of  diseases.  So  far  as  is  known,  only  two  instances  of 
contagious  disease  have  occurred  in  our  deer  herds  dur- 
ing recent  years,  but  neither  of  them  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  Septicemia  occurred  in  the  deer  herd  of  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest  in  the  middle  thir- 
ties but  was  apparently  confined  to  one  local  area.  In- 
fectious papillomata,  or  wart-like  tumors,  have  been 
found  in  several  deer  which  were  killed  in  James  City 
County. 

In  1940  weights  on  a  large  niunber  of  deer  killed  in 
Virginia  were  obtained.  In  eastern  Virginia,  the  average 
weight  was  140  pounds  and  in  western  Virginia  the  deer 
averaged  151  pounds.  When  their  weights  were  taken, 
however,  legal  bucks  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
had  two  or  more  prongs  on  one  antler  while  the  law 
applicable  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  required  that  antlers 
be  visible  at  least  two  inches  above  the  hair.  When  the 
weights  of  animals  with  antlers  of  approximately  equal 
size  were  averaged,  the  western  Virginia  deer  topped  the 
eastern  Virginia  deer  by  only  five  pounds.  The  largest 
deer  killed  in  eastern  Virginia  weighed  190  poimds  and 
came  from  New  Kent  County.  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  largest  buck  came  from  Bath  County  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  230  pounds.  Females  will  average  from  40  to 
50  poimds  less  than  the  males. 

One  of  the  nicest  heads  ever  to  come  from  this  state 
was  taken  from  a  deer  killed  in  Surry  County  in  1936  by 
the  late  Tom  Barkley.  The  antlers  of  this  fine  buck 
measured  as  follows:  length  of  outside  curve,  27.31 
inches;  circumference  of  beam,  4.62  inches;  spread  24.18 
inches,  and  it  had  a  total  of  eighteen  points. 
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Food 

Deer  feed  on  many  types  of  succulent  vegetation  but 
they  are  typically  a  browsing  animal,  preferring  the  tips 
of  tree  twigs,  vines  and  similar  growth.  Smilax,  or  green- 
brier,  sourwood,  sassafras,  maple  and  oak  sprouts  are 
eagerly  taken  as  is  honeysuckle,  wild  grape  and  similar 
plants.  Deer  are  not  averse  to  feeding  on  black-eye  peas, 
soybeans,  peanuts  and  even  corn  when  such  crops  are 
planted  near  their  natural  coverts.  In  the  fall,  they  are 
heavy  mast  feeders  and  will  concentrate  on  acorns  when 
available.  Deer  have  a  strong  love  for  their  home  range 
and  will  often  remain  in  one  vicinity  even  after  the  herd 
has  grown  so  large  that  they  have  browsed  all  of  the 
available  food.  Heavy  browsing,  forming  the  so-called 
"PlimsoU  Line"  on  the  trees,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
herd  is  larger  than  the  habitat  will  support.  In  this  case, 
reduction  of  the  herd  is  necessary  if  mass  starvation  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Since  colonial  times  deer  have  been  huirted  with  dogs 
throughout  the  state.  This  practice  led  to  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  deer  in  western  Virginia  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  extensive  swamps  or  water  areas  were  available  as 
escape  cover  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  state. 
The  passage  of  the  buck  law  in  the  late  twenties  per- 
mitted only  male  deer  to  be  killed;  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  dogs  in  the  mountainous  sections;  shortening  of 
the  season,  and  the  restocking  program  undertaken  by 
the  Game  Commission  haxe  reversed  the  downward 
trend  of  Old  Dominion  deer  herds.  Deer  will  increase 
approximately  30  percent  each  year  if  given  adequate 
protection  during  the  breeding  season.  They  are  now 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  entire  state  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  this  fine  game  animal  is  still  on 
the  increase  in  spite  of  high  hiuiting  pressure.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  deer  herds  of  Virginia  will  continue 
this  increase  for  the  next  decade  until  all  deer  range  in 
the  state  is  filled.  In  certain  areas  herds  have  already 
become  so  abundant  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them 
in  check  with  a  short  open  season  on  does  to  prevent 
damage  to  farm  crops.  This  year  does  may  be  taken  in 
many  counties  where  formerly  only  bucks  were  legal. 
(See  Hunting  Laio  Digest.) 

Hunting  Methods 

In  Virginia,  deer  limiting  is  done  in  several  ways. 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  it  has  been  traditional  to  hunt 
deer  with  hounds.  This  is  primarily  the  type  of  hunting 
that  is  practiced  by  the  majority  of  "clubs"  in  the  tide- 
water sections.  What  happens  is  that  the  hunt  is  more 
or  less  formally  organized  with  the  head  huntsman  ar- 
ranging to  station  hunters  at  strategic  points  throughout 
a  limited  hunting  area.  Often  the  stands  are  marked 
by  signs  and  the  hunter  is  not  permitted  to  leave  his  post 
under  any  circumstances.  This  is  primarily  a  safety 
measure.  It  is  also  designed  to  keep  the  hunters  properlv 
distributed  in  the  area  so  that  they  may  get  a  shot  at  a 
deer  when  the  hounds  begin  to  trail.  Usually  a  half- 
dozen  hounds  are  turned  loose  in  a  section  with  the 
di  iver  and  his  hounds  working  toward  some  designated 


point.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  deer  stirred  up  and  moving 
so  that  the  station  hunters  can  get  a  shot. 

Most  hunters  in  the  tidewater  area  use  the  shotgun 
although  rifles  are  not  barred  from  all  of  the  counties 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

A  second  method  of  hunting  is  to  employ  the  "driver" 
method  without  hounds.  This  is  particularly  effective  in 
the  mountains  \vhere  it  is  desired  to  drive  the  deer  out 
of  a  small  section.  Usually  two,  three,  or  four  men  act 
as  drivers  while  others  station  themselves  around  the 
area  that  is  driven. 

The  third  type  of  hunting  and  the  most  sporting  is 
the  individual  stalking  method.  Here  the  hunter  relies 
entirely  upon  his  own  initiative  and  "hunting  sense"  to 
outwit  a  deer.  It  is  particularly  a  popidar  method  in  the 
western  areas  of  the  state  and  is  extremely  popular  in 
the  northern  states.  Most  of  the  stalking  is  done  with  a 
rifle  although  shotgini  sliocjters  are  also  included  in  this 
group. 

Stalking  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  the  hunter 
learns  to  make  careful  observations  in  the  woods.  He  is 
constantly  searching,  looking,  listening.  He  either  moves 
slowly  and  cautiously  or  moves  and  stops.  In  any  event 
he  is  constantly  on  the  alert  and  always  ready  for  the 
expected  moment  when  a  deer  might  be  spotted  lying 

(Continued  on   page  23) 


(..IMK-  (  ciinnilssidn  I'lioli)  \n   Kcstcloo 
Stalking  is  good  experience  for  a   hunter.    To   be  successful   he  learns  to 
make    careful    observations    in    the    woods.     He    must    constantly    search, 
look,    and    listen. 
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Managing  Game  Nature's  Way 


By  J.  P.  LINDUSKA* 


WILDLIFE  management  can  mean  doing  a  little 
in  place  of  doing  a  whole  lot.  Sometimes  lean- 
ing easy  on  the  hoe  will  produce  results  as  grati- 
fying as  what  comes  from  a  lot  of  plowing,  fertilizing 
and  planting. 

For  instance,  my  friend,  Bob  Zeller,  Maryland  game 
biologist,  stopped  by  recently  on  one  of  his  circle  tours 
to  visit  cooperators.  He  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  so  I 
gave  him  an  opening. 

"Well,"  says  Zeller,  "it's  sort  of  funny  in  a  way.  About 
a  month  ago  one  of  my  good  friends  who  manages  an 
estate  called  to  ask  about  food 
patches  for  wildlife.  He  wanted 
to  plant  something  that  might 
coax  in  a  few  ducks.  I  suggested 
he  try  buckwheat  or  German 
millet,  but  before  we  got  into 
and  details  of  planting,  the  talk 
turned  to  the  weather  and  striped 
bass  fishing  on  the  Bay. 

"I  just  now  left  his  place," 
Bob  continued,  "and  guess  what? 
He  had  drained  his  pond  some- 
time back  and  had  about  finished 
plowing  under  as  pretty  a  stand 
of  volunteer  native  millet  as  you 
ever  saw.  It  would  have  out  pro- 
duced what  he  was  preparing  to 
plant  two  to  one.  I  hardly  had 
the  heart  to  tell  him." 

It  happens  more  often  than 
not.  All  too  frequently  our  con- 
cepts of  game  management  take 
on  an  artificial  flavor.  We  think 
nature  has  to  be  subdued,  and 
her  ways  replaced  by  our  own 
devices,  in  order  to  do  the  job  right.  But,  in  many  cases, 
working  with  natural  forces,  and  maybe  steering  them  a 
little,  can  pay  off  handsomely  in  benefits  to  game. 

At  Remington  Farms  we're  doing  a  little  of  both.  A 
variety  of  domestic  grains  and  introduced  legvuiies  are 
being  evaluated  as  wildlife  plants.  But  we're  also  seeing 
what  nature  will  provide  when  left  alone  or  simply  given 
a  little  nudge. 

On  one  pond  we  did  nothing  more  than  drain  the 
water  off  in  June.  And  now,  in  August,  you  can  hide  a 
cow  in  the  volunteer  stand  of  millet,  smartweed  and 
other  prime  duck  foods.    On  a  couple  of  idle  upland 


Most   birds,   hunting   size   and    otherwise 

the    seed    crop    fronn    annual    weeds    nnakes    ideal    food.     This 
old   log   road   was  seeded   with   the   cleaning   from   wheat. 


'Director  of  Wildlife  Management,   Remington   Farms,   Chestertown,   Mary- 
land. 


acres  we  broke  up  the  ground  —  that's  all.  And  it 
couldn't  be  a  better  food  patch  if  twenty  dollars  an  acre 
had  been  spent  on  it.  Ragweed,  lamb's  quarters,  smart- 
weed,  fox  tail  grasses  and  other  equally  choice  game  bird 
foods  are  there  in  profusion. 

It  sort  of  figiues  if  you  think  about  it.  All  of  these 
wild  critters,  of  sporting  interest  to  us  today,  managed  to 
maintain  themselves  pretty  well  before  white  men  started 
calling  the  shots  on  'what'  was  to  grow  'where.'  And  the 
same  plants  that  sustained  wild  game  then  are  here  to 
support  them  now.  The  trick,  and  it's  not  always  difficult, 

is  simply  to  recreate  conditions 
suitable  for  luxuriant  growth. 

Most  birds,  hunting  size  and 
otherwise,  are  seed  eaters  and 
the  seed  crop  from  annual  weeds 
is  Class  A  fodder  to  practically 
all  of  them.  Annual  weeds  (as  if 
the  home  gardener  didn't  know) 
are  always  the  first  plants  to  ap- 
pear on  disturbed  ground.  So  if 
you  have  an  idle  corner  of  land 
that's  even  half-way  fit,  you  can 
liardly  improve  on  the  wildlife 
lood  patch  that  will  appear  if 
vou  just  plow  it.  Don't  worry 
about  natvne  seeding  it.  She's 
dependable.  Some  common 
weed  seeds  remain  viable  in  the 
soil  for  fifty  years  or  longer. 

Shrubby  areas  for  cottontails 
and  as  ground  cover  for  game 
l)irds  can  be  encouraged  with 
equal  indifference  and  low  costs. 
In  the  natural  parade  of  plants 
that  succeed  one  another  on  vm- 
disturbed  ground,  shrubs  usually  make  their  entry  about 
ten  years  after  the  annual  weed  stage.  But  such  areas 
have  to  be  protected  from  fire,  grazing,  jalowing  and  like 
disturbances.  The  process  can  be  hastened  in  dense 
woods  by  removing  a  few  trees  so  the  sunlight  can  pene- 
trate to  ground  level.  Or  along  a  field,  woodland  border 
cutting  back  the  woods  for  15  or  20  feet  will  bring  on  a 
shrub  border  in  jig  time.  Fence  rows,  if  not  plowed  out, 
will  grow  up  to  a  stage  productive  of  pheasants,  rabbits 
and  quail  in  but  a  few  years. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  the  old  patch  farms  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  abounded  in  conditions  of  the  sort  we're 
talking  about  today.  Maybe  that's  why  a  few  who  re- 
member consider  it  the  golden  era  for  native  game  crops. 


SMC, II   I'll.. I..  \n    Krsul.... 
are   seed    eaters   and 
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Based    on    data    gathered    by    federal,    state,    and    private    agencies,    the    annual    waste    of    unretrieved 
waterfowl  is   at  least  a   disgraceful  25   percent. 


An  Extra  Duck  in  Your  Bag 

By  PHILIP  BARSKE 

Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 
Information  &  Ediicatioji  Connuittee 


IF  every  hunter  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  kill 
cleanly  and  to  pick  up  every  bird  that  dropped,  the 

daily  bag  limit  of  ducks  could  be  raised  by  at  least 
one  and  possibly  more  in  every  flyway.  Based  on  data 
gathered  by  federal,  state,  and  private  agencies,  the 
annual  waste  of  unretrieved  waterfowl  is  at  least  a  dis- 
graceful 25  percent. 

An  intensive  study  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  during  the  1955-56  season  showed  that  the 
unretrieved  kill  of  ducks  and  geese  that  season  totalled 
3,070,964  birds,  or  21  percent  of  the  total  national  bag; 
and  this  included  only  birds  knocked  down  within  sight 
of    the    hunters.     X-ray    examinations    of    wild-trapped 


birds  indicate  that  a  staggering  number  of  birds  fly  away 
from  the  l:)linds  and  decoys  carrying  wounds  that  later 
prove  fatal.  In  an  Illinois  study,  35  percent  of  nearly 
two  thousand  mallards  examined  were  carrying  one  or 
more  shot  pellets. 

What  is  the  cause  of  crippling  loss?  How  can  it  be 
reduced?  Two  questions,  simple  in  nature  but  involving 
a  mighty  tough  factor  to  work  with,  for  the  one  real 
controlling  element  is  the  "human  being." 

If  there  were  perfect  understanding  and  coordination 
between  gim  and  man,  the  loss  of  cripples  would  be 
within  reason.  Where  reason  would  lie  is  debatable,  but 
it  certainly  shouldn't  be  25  percent.  We  always  will  have 
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some  crippling  in  all  iorms  of  shooting  —  it's  inevitable 
—  but  as  sportsmen  and  conservationists,  we  want  to  cut 
this  loss  to  a  minimum.  Primary  responsibility  for  water- 
fowl waste  rests  with  the  gimner. 

The  number  of  waterfowl  lost  can  be  correlated  with 
the  attitude  and  proficiency  of  the  hunter,  his  equip- 
ment, and  the  conditions  under  which  he  shoots.  Of 
these  factors,  the  hunter's  personal  attitude  governs  the 
number  of  dead  and  crippled  waterfowl  he  leaves  behind 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  other  factors  become  trivial. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  study,  Randall  found  that  novice 
hunters  have  a  higher  crippling  loss  than  the  average  or 
veteran  hunter,  owing  partly  to  such  causes  as  shooting 
at  out-of-range  birds  and  using  inadequate  shot  loads. 
The  loss  by  the  average  and  veteran  hunter  was  reduced 
by  more  than  40  percent  when  retrievers  were  used. 

Few  of  us  go  through  a  season  without  having  cause 
for  self-reproach  over  unrecovered  crippled  and  dead 
birds.  Even  if  we  were  indifferent  to  the  humane  aspect, 
we  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  idiotic  to  allow 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  annual  waterfowl  kill  to 
be  wasted!  Maybe  a  rundown  on  some  of  the  causes  of 
crippling  will  strike  a  chord  of  self-reproach  in  us,  and 
when  the  same  situation  arises  this  fall,  possibly  we  will 
check  ourselves  in  time  to  become  a  statistic  reducer  and 
a  duck  saver. 

1.  Inability  to  judge  distance  —  This  undoubtedly  is 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  avoidable  loss.  Just  why  this 
occurs  in  gininer  after  gunner  involves  psychology  and 
lack  of  shooting  experience.  The  hunter  who  shoots  at 
all  out-of-range  birds  and  occasionally  bags  one  is  not 
demonstrating  skill  but  mere  ignorance  in  the  proper 
use  of  his  fowling  piece;  the  sky  shooters  cripple  more 
ducks  than  all  other  hunters  put  together.  A  real  sports- 
man waits  until  the  bird  is  well  within  range  so  that  if 
one  is  crippled  a  quick  second  or  third  shot  will  help 
erase  the  blunder  of  a  partial  hit.  The  extra  shot  carried 
in  many  duck  guns  should  be  reserved  to  rake  a  cripple 
the  moment  it  is  down. 

2.  Poor  marksmanship  —  This  hits  us  where  it  hurts! 
For  ten  months,  old  Betsy  sits  mouldering  in  the  cabinet 
and  then,  on  the  legal  hour  of  the  opening  day  we  pro- 
ceed to  practice  on  live  birds.  We  have  just  enough  feel 
to  get  the  birds  in  the  outside  pattern  and  do  our  dam- 
age. One  federal  official,  who  has  observed  gunners  in 
the  field  for  many  years,  said  that  many  of  the  cripples 
of  the  first  few  days  are  caused  by  "good"  gunners,  but 
"good"  gunners  who  haven't  shot  since  last  season  and 
consequently  the  first  day  out  often  becomes  a  "sighting- 
in"  time  that  costs  plenty  of  lost  ducks. 

3.  Inability  to  judge  the  range  —  Here  is  a  matter 
that  can  become  a  real  issue.  Our  modern  shells  are 
hard-hitting,  but  they  are  not  radar-guided,  nor  does 
the  man  who  purchases  a  box  of  long-range  shells  auto- 
matically acquire  the  skill  that  is  needed  for  pointing 
the  gun  for  that  kind  of  shooting.  A  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  proper  range  and  killing  power  of  the 
shooting  equipment  still  is  basic.  Even  with  the  gun 
loaded  with   long-range  shells,   let's   remember   that   in 


long-range  shooting  the  lead  is  the  thing  and  that  it's 
mighty  important  to  get  at  least  three  to  five  pellets  of 
number  six  chilled  shot  into  a  duck  to  kill  cleanly.  Of 
course,  that  can  vary  with  the  size  of  the  duck  and  the 
location  of  the  pellet  penetration.  Long-range  shells 
have  made  real  contributions  to  good  sport  when  used 
intelligently.  The  numerous  devices  that  make  a  garden 
spray  of  a  scattergun  must  come  back  to  reality  and 
should  not  imply  killing  at  foolish  ranges.  Shooting  at 
birds  that  are  out  of  range  is  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  avoidable  loss.  Why  is  this  done?  Probably  because 
the  hunter  simply  cannot  judge  distance.  If  that  is  the 
case,  he  should  pace  off  and  put  a  marker  at  thirty  yards 
(consistent  killing  range),  fifty  yards  (near  maximum 
consistent  killing  range)  and  seventy  yards  (out  of  con- 
sistent killing  range).  Just  as  a  man  becomes  intimately 
familiar  with  his  automobile  and  the  maximum  speed  it 
will  endure,  so  must  he  recognize  that  his  gun  also  oper- 
ates within  limits. 

4.  Failure  to  retrieve  birds  —  The  causes  for  failure 
to  retrieve  birds  ranges  from  the  lack  of  a  retrieving  dog 
to  jvist  downright  piggishness,  in  cases  where  birds  are 
shot  just  for  target  practice  or  where  a  fellow  is  too  lazy 
to  exert  himself  to  pick  up  a  downed  bird.  Many 
shooters  do  not  own  or  use  dogs  and  must  rely  upon 
their  own  resources  to  retrieve.  All  is  well  if  the  bird  is 
stone  dead  and  conditions  are  such  that  either  boots  or  a 
boat  can  be  used  to  pick  up.  The  gunner  shooting  over 
deep  or  tidal  water  without  a  boat  or  dog  to  aid  in 
retrieving  is  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  cripple  loss.  It 
takes  will  power  to  shove  out  after  a  downed  bird,  espe- 
cially when  the  "limit"  still  is  to  be  reached  and  there 
is  danger  of  flaring  any  incoming  birds. 

Laws  designed  to  protect  the  birds  may  add  to  the 
cripple  loss.  The  present  law  does  not  allow  shooting 
from  a  motor-propelled  boat  and  this  frequently  is  a 
hardship  on  a  gunner  who  wants  to  pursue  a  wounded 
bird.  To  be  able  to  have  the  necessary  speed  to  chase  a 
wounded  bird  is  an  important  factor  in  bird  recovery 
and  also,  in  the  initiative  of  the  individual  to  go  out. 
This  regulation  merits  further  consideration  and  it's  up 
to  us  to  develop  the  solution.  The  Atlantic  Waterfowl 
Council  at  its  May,  1956,  meeting  unanimously  sup- 
ported a  resolution  that  power  boats  be  allowed  to  re- 
trieve cripples  within  a  200-yard  radius  of  the  shooting 
position  or  blind. 

Failure  to  retrieve  birds  can't  be  passed  over  without  a 
few  words  about  the  "eatin'  ducks."  How  many  of  our 
smaller  and  "inferior"  ducks  are  knocked  down  before 
the  legal  limit  of  "good"  ducks  is  obtained? 

5.  Type  of  shooting  —  The  various  agencies  interested 
in  reducing  cripple  wastage  have  facts  that  show  the 
effect  of  different  types  of  shooting  on  cripple  loss. 

Pass  shooting:  The  highest  degree  of  shooting  ability 
is  necessary  for  successful  pass  shooting  and,  unfortu- 
nately, this  type  of  shooting  attracts  many  of  the  inex- 
perienced gunners  and  thus  results  in  the  highest  cripple 
loss. 

(Continued   on   page  23) 
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^^The  Aesi¥er  is  up  to  the  Teaeher^^ 


By  JANE  MARSHALL  CONE 

Editorial  Assistant 


THE  trained  biologist,  the  sportsman,  the  business- 
man and  the  garden  clubbers  may  cry  "conserva- 
tion" ad  infinitum  to  the  pviblic,  but  none  of  these 
will  make  the  permanent  impression  on  as  large  a  seg- 
ment of  our  nation's  population  as  the  schools.  For  only 
by  teaching  conservation  philosophy  to  the  rising  genera- 
tions can  we  hope  to  continue  rebuilding  and  using 
sensibly  our  once  fertile  heritage  of  renewable  resources. 

Realizing  that  the  most  effective  dissemination  of 
conservation  education 
would  be  through  the 
schools,  state  conserva- 
tion agencies  through 
the  Virginia  Resoince 
Use  Education  Council 
in  1956,  founded  a 
teacher  conservation 
education  workshop. 
With  the  support  ol 
Virginia  industries,  gar- 
den clubs,  and  women's 
clubs,  scholarships  were 
offered  public  school 
teachers  to  attend  a 
conservation  workshop 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  which  became 
known  as  a  summer 
short  course.  The  sin- 
cere response  activated 
another  workshop  to  be 
established  this  year  at 
the  College  of  William 

and  Mary.  Not  only  was  the  enrollment  increased  this 
year  at  V.P.L  but  there  were  .^.'^  teachers  who  applied  for 
the  short  comse  at  William  and  Mary. 

The  concentrated  program  left  them  little  time  for  the 
historic  diversions  surrounding  them  at  Williamsburg, 
and  it  is  amazing  how  nuich  was  covered  in  each  subjec t, 
and  encouraging,  the  interest  shown  by  the  teachers  as 
noted  particularly  on  their  final  examinations.  The 
curricuhmi  consisted  of  a  study  of  our  natural  resoinces 
.  .  .  soil  and  water,  fcjrestry,  marine  life,  geology  and 
wildlife.  Each  instructor  approached  his  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  conservation  or  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  director  of  the  two  weeks  short  cotnse  at  Williams- 
burg was  E.  W.  Mundie,  extension  soil  conservationist 
from  V.P.L  The  instructors  he  selected  were  well  quali- 
fied specialists  from  state  agencies. 


(  ..lliu-  (  oTllMllsMdll    I'llnlci  li\    KrvUliK) 

An    informed    classroom    teacher    is    an    important   factor   in    getting    the    conservation 


story   across  to   our  rising   generations. 


The  first  subject  in  the  short  coiuse  at  William  and 
Mary  was  geology,  taught  by  Dr.  Edmund  Gooch  of  the 
division  of  geological  sciences  from  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  The  pupil-teachers  were 
told  of  the  importance  of  mineral  resources  in  our  vast 
geological  past.  The  effects  of  surface  and  groturd  water 
breaking  down  rock  into  small  particles  was  shown  and 
the  necessity  of  water  to  all  life  on  the  earth  was  empha- 
sized.  On  a  field  trip  the  students  saw  examples  of  rock 

strata  and  formations. 
On  the  marine  life 
agenda  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Robert 
Bailey,  fish  biolcjgist 
iroin  the  Virginia  Fish- 
eries Laboratories,  the 
prc:)blems  connected 
with  the  management 
of  our  salt  water  re- 
soinces were  explained. 
The  need  of  saltwater 
fish  and  shell  fish  in  the 
economy  of  \'irginia 
was  pointed  out  and 
the  methods  for()l)tain- 
ing  them  for  commer- 
cial utilization  were 
demonstrated.  A  field 
trip  was  made  to  the 
Gloucester  Point  Lab- 
oratory and  the  teach- 
ers were  given  a  ride 
aboard  the  new  float- 
ing laboratory  to  see  the  process  of  taking  a  sample  of 
fish  in  salt  water.  Fish  docks  and  crab  packing  houses 
were  also  visited. 

The  instructors  in  soil  and  water.  Dr.  H.  L.  Diuiton, 
J.  W.  Clay,  E.  R.  Mennick,  and  W.  A.  Phillips  from 
V.P.I,  attempted  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  value 
of  oin-  two  basic  resources  and  how  they  have  been  mis- 
managed in  the  past  and  how  even  today  they  are  being 
exploited.  A  history  of  the  creation  of  soil  and  the  ele- 
ments foimd  in  the  soil  formed  a  comprehensive  back- 
ground for  imderstanding  this  valuable  rcsomxe.  Con- 
servation practices  were  pointed  out  for  stabilizing  soil 
(for  example,  strip  cropping  and  contour  plowing).  Field 
trips  were  planned  to  view  conservation  work  on  the 
ground  and  the  effect  of  watershed  on  streamflow;  how 
soil  is  moved  by  water  and  lost  from  the  land.   Emphasis 

(Continued  on   page  23) 
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Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 
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FOURTH  NATIONAL  WATERSHED  CONGRESS  HELD  IN  ATLANTA.  The  National  Watershed  Congress  is 
sponsored  each  year  by  the  nation's  leading  agriculture,  business,  conservation, 
recreation,  and  civic  organizations.   It  provides  a  meeting  ground  for  persons  in- 
terested in  watershed  development,  emphasizes  the  dependence  of  all  of  us  on  water 
and  makes  clear  the  assistance  available  to  groups  that  are  ready  to  remedy  local 
water  problems.   At  the  conference  this  year  in  Atlanta  it  was  pointed  out  the  ben- 
efits that  could  be  derived  from  a  watershed  and  stream-side  that  is  properly  de- 
veloped for  soil  erosion  and  water  control.   An  important  point  was  made,  too,  on 
how  wildlife  and  fish  management  practices  could  jointly  present  their  programs 
and  be  compatible  with  these  other  conservation  practices. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  WEEK.   Last  month  the  Old  Dominion  observed  Natural  Re- 
source Conservation  Week.   State  governing  bodies,  agricultural  and  conservation 
groups,  all  available  media  and  various  civic-minded  organizations  stressed  the 
importance  of  conservation  education  to  the  Commonwealth  and  her  people.   J.  Gil- 
bert Cox  of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  was  chairman 
for  the  state  this  year. 

BOW  HUNTERS  TAKE  22  DEER  AT  HOG  ISLAND.   For  the  two-week  special  season  (September  23- 
October  5),  the  bow  hunters  of  Virginia  took  22  legal  deer  and  two  raccoon  at  Hog 
Island  this  year.   Chester  Phelps,  chief  of  the  game  division  of  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  stated  that  there  were  more  bow  enthusiasts  this 
year  than  ever  before  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  permits  issued.   Many  backyard 
archers  went  out  to  the  hunting  field  for  the  first  time  and  with  the  interest 
increasing  as  it  is,  there  will  be  more  each  year  enjoying  this  sportsmanlike 
form  of  hunting. 

VIRGINIA  RESOURCE-USE  EDUCATION  COUNCIL  MEETING.   At  the  Council's  recent  meeting  in 
Appomattox,  plans  were  discussed  for  expanding  the  teacher  conservation  work- 
shops.  Forty  members  of  the  Council  and  guests  were  present  on  a  tour  of  the  East 
Fork  Falling  River  Pilot  watershed  project,  an  example  of  the  conservation  program 
in  actual  process. 

GAME  VIOLATORS  PENALIZED.   Stiff  penalties  were  given  to  three  convicted  game  violators 
in  Augusta  County  who  killed  a  140-pound  doe  out  of  season.   The  three  men  got 
maximum  sentences  on  charges  of  illegal  night  hunting,  hunting  without  a  license, 
possession  of  illegally  killed  deer,  transportation  of  illegally  killed  deer  and 
hunting  out  of  season.   Each  man  was  fined  $100  apiece  and  ordered  to  pay  replace- 
ment fee  for  the  deer.   They  were  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  and  their  1955 
model  automobile  was  confiscated. 

Another  trio  were  convicted  in  Powhatan  County  for  dynamiting  fish.   Game 
warden  McGuire  Morris  observed  the  offenders  and  caught  them  actually  committing 
the  crime  in  the  Appomattox  river.  They  were  fined  $200  each  plus  court  costs, 
given  a  30  day  jail  term  but  suspended  for  a  period  of  a  year  on  good  behaviour. 

BIG  GAME  TROPHY  CONTEST  IN  STATE.   The  state  big-game  trophy  contest  for  1957  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Peninsula  Sports- 
man's Association  will  take  place  this  year  at  the  Newport  News  Shipyard  Appren- 
tice School  Building  on  November  9th.   Featured  again  this  year  will  be  two  re- 
gional contests.   To  be  eligible  for  entry  in  the  state  contest  the  contestant 
must  have  entered  trophies  in  either  the  western  regional  contest  (west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge)  or  the  eastern  regional  contest  (east  of  the  Blue  Ridge).   Trophies  must 
have  been  judged  among  the  top  five  within  their  class  in  either  of  these  con- 
tests.  The  western  regional  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in 
Harrisonburg.   It  was  held  this  year  on  October  26th.   There  will  also  be  a  class 
for  bow  hunters  again  this  year,  but  only  antlered  deer  will  be  judged  for  the 
archers'  contest. 
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WOOD  DUCK 
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WHITE  BELLY 


How  to  h 


Identification  of  ducks  in  the  field,  and  particub 
The  trick  is  to  note,  in  addition  to  shape  and  appi 
dark  areas  in  the  plumage,  for  nearly  every  speci 
eye  can  be  trained  to  pick  out  this  pattern  at  a  §i 
automatic. 
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AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE 

(Bucepholc  clongula) 


BLACK  WINGS 


OLD-SQUAW 

(ClangJa  hycmcU) 


^inia  Ducks 


ow  them 


on  the  wing,  is  easier  than  appears  at  first  try. 
nate  size,  the  general  arrangement  of  light  and 
IS  its  own  distinctive  pattern.  With  practice,  the 
e,  and  within  a  short  time  recognition   becomes 
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Sportsmen 
and 
CnnservatiDnists 
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Words  That  Can— Sometimes  Do— Mean  Tlie  Same  Tliing 

By  JOHN  DOUGLAS  BULGER 

Director  of  Education,  National  ]]'ildlife  Federation 


ONE  sunny  June  day,  an  unusual  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  small-town  pajjer.  It  asked  if  there 
^vere  any  farmers  who  needed  help  on  their  land 
to  install  permanent  conservation  practices. 

A  sportsmen's  club  made  that  offer  and  one  farmer 
responded.  For  twenty-two  years,  he'd  been  fighting  a 
river.  He  had  lost!  Five  acres  of  his  land  had  gone  to  sea 
and  more  was  threatened  by  the  river's  seasonal  thrusts. 
It  could  be  countered  only  by  work. 

Sportsmen  did  the  work.  They  sloped  the  bank,  rip- 
rapped  it  with  rocks,  planted  and  mulched  and  wired 
down  a  cover  of  willows.  The  river's  licked,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  The  farmer's  happy.  Needless  to  say,  his 
land  isn't  posted. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  state,  forty  volunteers  from 
a  sportsmen's  club  did  a  similar  job. 

One  sportsmen's  club  is  grafting  apple  trees,  another 
planting  odd  corners  for  wildlife,  yet  another  reforesting 
a  buined-off  area.  In  fact,  if  you  examine  sportsmen's 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States,  you'll  find  them 
doing  an  encouraging  amount  of  good  work.  But  jobs 
like  these  mentioned  may  be  the  exception. 

In  fact,  the  activities  you  hear  about  more  often  are  to 
sponsor,  to  organize,  to  f>Ian.  They  are  less  often  to  plow, 
to  plant,  or  to  do. 

Well,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  adequate  program  of 
resource  conservation  either  for  dub  or  for  country, 
sooner  or  later  somebody  has  to  do  something.  If  we,  as 
sportsmen,  insist  that  conservation  is  for  the  professional, 
then  our  clubs  are  more  social  than  conservation  organi- 
zations. But  if  we're  not  ready  to  admit  this,  then  we 
should  bring  at  least  one  part  of  our  dub's  program 
down  to  earth  —  the  only  place  where  natural  resources 
are  actually  conserved. 

Such  a  program  would  involve  something  the  con- 
servation  movement   needs  and   needs  badly:     A   large 

•Reprinted    from    The  New   York  Slate   Conservationist,   June-July,    1957. 


numl^er  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  get  their  hands 
dirty  and  their  feet  wet.  The  story  of  how  the  si^ortsman 
in  the  United  States  is  getting  his  hands  dirty  and  his 
feet  wet  to  help  his  sport  is  as  exciting  as  hooking  a  two- 
poimd  brookie  on  a  back  cast.  Just  as  exciting  —  and 
in  some  areas  just  as  rare. 

There  is   no  doubt  that   the  sportsman  represents  a 


A  good   conservation  club  is  one  that  is  active  and  the   members  fhem- 

serves  actually   do   some   work.     Building   brush   shelters   for   wildlife   is   a 

good    cold-weather   project. 
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Many    of    our    sportsmen's    clubs    are    special    havens    for    hunters    and 

fshernnen    who    do     nothing     but    buy    a     license.      Conservation     needs 

persons  who   are   willing  to   get  their  hands  dirty   and   their  feet  wet  on 

some  worthwhile   project. 

potential  of  labor  which  could,  with  a  little  technical 
supervision,  do  a  tremendous  job  in  the  United  States 
every  year.  Still,  comparing  the  work  he  does  to  the  work 
he  could  do  is  like  comparing  a  bee  to  a  bulldozer. 
Why?   Here  are  my  guesses  and  I'd  like  to  hear  yours: 

Guess  I:  The  average  sportsman  doesn't  believe  he's 
needed  for  conser\'ation  projects.  No  one  has  ever  sold 
him  on  the  idea.  He  may  give  his  blood  to  the  Red  Cross 
or  blunder  out  of  bed  at  3  a.m.  to  watch  for  'planes  from 
a  tower,  all  because  someone  has  sold  him  on  the  need 
for  such  activity.  No  one  has  convinced  him  yet  that  he 
can  be  vitally  useful  to  the  conservation  of  fish  and  game, 
in  the  role  of  producer  as  well  as  consumer. 

Guess  II:  He  lacks  informed  and  capable  leadership  in 
basic  conservation.  Youth  groups  such  as  the  FFA  and 
Boy  Scouts  are  outdistancing  the  sportsmen  in  "do-it- 
yourself"  conservation  projects,  because  they're  set  up 
to  do  the  job.  They  have  trained,  dedicated,  and  often 
full-time  leaders.  As  far  as  conservation  projects  are  con- 
cerned, the  organized  sportsmen  have  never  been  organ- 
ized.   Naturally,  there  are  many  outstanding  exceptions. 

Guess  III:  Thousands  of  sportsmen  would  be  glad  to 
do  conservation  work  if  they  knew  what  to  do.  Hundreds 
of  successful  projects  bear  witness  to  this.  The  willing- 
ness is  there. 

Most  communities  contain  areas  where  natural  re- 
sources would  benefit  from  the  application  of  unskilled 
labor.  And  nowadays  many  of  these  communities  also 
contain  sportsmen  who  would  apply  themselves  to  con- 
servation projects  —  if  only  they  knew  what  to  do. 

Guess  IV:  The  guy,  in  many  instances,  simply  isn't 
interested.  He  joined  the  club  to  shoot  skeet  or  to  in- 
dulge in  social  activities,  not  to  do  something  for  con- 
servation, so  maybe  he  shouldn't  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  conservation  activity. 


Most   communities  contain   areas  where   natural   resources   would    benefit 

from  the   application  of  unskilled   labor.    Helping  to  develop  some   back 

forty  for   wildlife   is   a    worthy    project 

If  there  were  a  special  heaven  for  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, the  guardian  of  the  gates  might  classify  his  appli- 
cants as  licenseholders,  sportsmen,  or  conservationists. 
The  fellow  who  refuses  to  do  anything  beyond  the  pur- 
chase of  a  license  (and  sometimes  not  even  that!)  to  help 
his  sport  is  a  species  who  grazes  at  leisure  on  the  fruit  of 
the  other  fellow's  efforts. 

So  much  for  those  that  don't.  When  you  encounter 
those  that  do,  real  conservation  clubs  that  live  up  to  the 
name,  their  enterprise  is  an  inspiration.  And  after  you 
observe  enough  of  these  outfits,  you  begin  slowly  to  bring 
into  focus  a  composite  picture  of  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  good  club  conservation  program.  What  makes  the 
successful  project  successful?  What  do  the  good  clubs 
have  in  common?  Here  are  a  few  inferences  drawn  from 
actual  observations  made  in  thirty  states: 

Leadership 

Just  as  a  club  —  any  club  —  is  only  as  good  as  its 
leaders,  so  a  club's  conservation  program  is  only  as  good 
as  the  man  in  charge  of  conservation  activities. 

Balance 

As  far  as  actual  benefits  to  natural  resources  are  con- 
cerned, a  club's  conservation  work  can  be  generally 
divided  into  two  types  of  activity: 

A.  Direct,  in  which  the  members  themselves  actually 
do  some  work  to  increase  the  production  or  availability 
of  soil,  water,  forests,  fish,  or  wildlife. 

B.  Indirect  activity  such  as  legislative  or  educational 
activity.  However  good  this  may  be,  it's  still  of  indirect 
value  to  natural  resources — the  labor  remains  to  be  done. 

The  best  clubs  often  realize  the  value  of  balancing  the 
relatively  easy-to-get  indirect  with  the  hard-to-get  direct 
activity.  For  direct  activity  sharpens  interest  in  the  club 
and  insures  perpetuity  of  good  leadership.    It  helps  to 
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identify  the  man  with  the  resource.  And  it  gi\es  a  mem- 
ber something  to  point  out  and  be  proud  of,  say  on  a 
drive  ^vith  his  family  of  a  summer  Simday  evening. 

Labor  for  cUib  activities  may  be  hired,  but  these  bene- 
fits which  accrue  from  member  participation  may  be 
neither  bought  nor  sold. 

Awareness  of  Aid 

Most  successful  conservation  clubs  not  only  take  ad- 
vantage of  available  technical  assistance;  they  call  in 
nearby  conservation  specialists  for  advice  before  starting 
to  plan  their  programs. 

Realism 

Successful  club  leaders  recognize  the  presence  of  what 
I  shall  call  a  consistent  core.  This  is  10  percent  or  less  of 
the  club's  membership  on  whom  they  can  count  for 
participation  in  a  direct  type  of  conservation  activity. 

Does  the  percentage  sound  small?  The  estimate  is 
probably  too  large!  Let  me  give  you  just  one  example: 
In  an  annual  club  meeting,  the  consistent  core  (the 
group  you  depend  on  to  attend  club  meetings)  voted  to 
raise  annual  dues  from  one  to  three  dollars  to  underwrite 
a  big  basic  conservation  project.  Immediately  member- 
ship plummeted  from  three  thousand  to  several  hundred 
in  spite  of  frantic  canvassing. 

Now  these  members  who  diopped  out  didn't  suddenly 
lose  their  love  for  conservation;  they  simply  never  had  it. 
They  weren't  solicitous  for  wildlife;  they  were  solicited 
for  membership! 

And  it  isn't  fair  to  expect  a  man  to  turn  up,  for  exam- 
ple, at  a  tree-planting  operation  just  because,  as  a  local 
merchant  dunned  for  a  dollar,  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  club.  Many  of  these  men  are  good  citizens  even  if 
they  don't  know  a  double-action  reel  from  a  double- 
barreled  beagle. 

The  successful  club  program  is  built  around  the  con- 
sistent core.  Some  idealists  try  to  start  a  project  and 
involve  "every  single  member  in  this  organization!" 
Punchy  statements,  these.  But  they  induce  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  here,  by  the  high  priest  of  drama,  on  the 
altar  of  unreality,  is  sacrificed  the  battered  old  ram  of 
common  sense. 

Brevity 

The  most  successful  programs  (direct  activity)  are 
those  in  which  the  members  work  a  short  amount  of 
time  —  at  a  time.  It's  easier  to  get  a  man  out  an  hour 
a  week  for  eight  weeks  than  to  get  him  out  for  one  eight- 
hour  day.  Too,  successful  programs  feature  at  least  a  few 
jobs  that  can  be  finished  in  a  reasonably  short  amount  of 
time  so  that  a  goal  can  be  reached. 

Continuity 

Enduring  organizations  usually  have  at  least  one  un- 
finished job  on  the  books.  For  when  the  clubhouse  is 
finished — and  you  have  money  in  the  bank  —  watch  out! 
You've  reached  the  top  and  may  be  ready  to  start  down 
the  other  side.  Nothing  keeps  up  member  interest  in  a 
club  like  an  unfinished  jol),  unless  perhaps  it  is. 


Publicity  * 

People  love  recognition.  Project  publicity  gives  the 
sportsman  a  sense  of  pride  in  his  organization. 

Sound  Finance 

Many  projects  flop  because  of  financial  trouble,  but 
not  those  which  have  set  sail  under  a  healthy  gust  of 
good  publicity.  Get  a  sportsman  really  interested  in  a 
conservation  project,  and  pass  the  hat.  Yoti'll  need  an 
armored  car  to  haul  the  hat  home! 

These  observations  may  fit  yoiu-  club  no  better  than 
an  ordinary  IQ  test  measures  the  mental  capacity  of  a 
genius.  But,  taken  all  together,  they  form  a  pattern  of 
probability;  a  pattern  you'll  discover  in  most  places 
where  you  find  fish  and  game  and  people  who  like  to  get 
together  because  of  a  common  interest  in  these  resources. 

Chances  are  darned  good  you  belong  to  a  club  or  you 
wouldn't  have  read  this  far.  Chances  are  excellent  you 
have  a  vital  interest  in  oiu"  natural  resoinces  or  you 
wouldn't  be  subscribing  to  the  Conservationist  magazine. 
Why  not  analyze  your  own  club's  program  as  far  as  basic 
conservation  is  concerned?  It  should  be  easy.  At  the 
next  club  meeting,  ask  a  few  questions.  For  example: 

How  many  in  otir  club,  during  the  past  year,  have 
gotten  our  hands  dirty  or  our  feet  wet  to  help  in  some 
way  to  increase  the  production  or  availability  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  fish  or  wildlife? 

What  percent  of  our  club's  total  budget  is  spent  on 
basic  conservation  work? 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  money  spent  on  skeet 
or  social  activity? 

How  many  of  the  projects  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
article  has  our  club  performed  during  the  past  year? 

How  many  have  I  performed? 

You  may  find  the  answers  something  to  be  proud  of. 
Or  you  may  decide  that  your  program  could  be  better 
balanced.  In  the  latter  case,  you  might  want  to  make  out 
a  year  'roiuid  conservation  plan  for  your  club,  and  for 
that  reason  we've  included  the  suggested  activities  chart 
for  your  club  year. 

Whatever  you  do  in  conservation,  and  whenever  you 
do  it,  consult  your  local  conservation  technician  first. 

Conservation  jobs  are  fun  to  do.  And  even  if  they 
weren't,  maybe  it's  time  for  more  of  us  as  sportsmen  to 
go  beyond  the  license  dollar  and  club  membership  to 
help  our  sport.  Time  to  put  something  back  in.  Back 
into  one  activity  where  you  can  invest  the  "interest"  and 
get  back  the  principal. 

Conservation  Jobs  Your  Club  Can  Do 

The  Let's  Build  series,  how-to-do-it  publications  on 
most  of  these  projects,  is  available  free  in  single  copies 
from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  232  Carroll 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 

Spring  and  Summer 

Graft  Fruit  Trees  Rock  Dams 

Prune  Fruit  Trees  Check  Dams 

(Continued   on   page  20) 
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THE  1957-58  OUTLOOK 

ON 
DEER  AND  TURKEY 


By  JACK  GWYNN 
Game  Research  Biologist 


ANOTHER  Virginia  general  hunting  season  is  just 
around  the  corner.  Aheady  hopeful  hunters  are 
^  looking  over  the  woods,  exercising  long  unused 
muscles  in  preparation  for  more  strenuous  days  ahead. 
Others  are  just  talking  and  experiencing  pleasantries 
that  will  be  relived  and  retold  over  and  over  again. 
Center  of  much  of  this  interest  is  the  deer  and  turkey 
season.  Well,  what  is  the  outlook  on  deer  and  turkey? 
Here's  a  short  rundown  on  each. 

The  Deer  Season 

Changes  have  been  made  concerning  the  taking  of 
antlerless  deer  in  several  counties.  Some  55  counties  will 
have  some  type  of  a  hunter's-choice  deer  season  this  fall, 
representing  an  increase  of  18  counties  over  last  year's 
total.    The  accompanying  map  should  help  to  visualize 


the  different  dates  and  bag  limits.  Details  may  be  ob- 
tained by  checking  the  Hunting  Law  Digest  for  details. 

By  the  time  this  article  reaches  print  bow  hunters, 
with  an  additional  five  days  of  hunting  (October  15  - 
November  1),  should  have  taken  well  over  200  deer.  A 
longer  season  and  more  popularity  in  bow  hunting 
should  result  in  higher  kills  than  the  103  of  1955  and  148 
of  1956. 

Statewide,  an  expected  kill  of  22,000-26,000  deer 
should  increase  the  hunter's  chances  of  getting  a  deer  — • 
perhaps  the  one  he  missed  last  year  or  the  year  before 
that.  The  harvest  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  will  depend, 
as  usual,  upon  the  type  of  weather  during  the  short  six- 
day  season. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  western  Virginia,  where  more 
than  half  of  Virginia's  white  tails  are  taken,  could  reduce 


0  Closed,  no  season 

1  Nov.  18-23,  one  buck  deer  or  one  doe  (last  two  days) 

2  Nov.  18-23,  one  buck  deer  or  one  doe  (last  day  only) 

3  Nov.  18-23,  one  buck  deer 

4  Nov.  18-Jan.  5,  one  buck  deer 

5  Nov.  18-Jan.  5,  two  buck  deer  (no  counties  in  this 

category) 

6  Nov.  18-Jan.  5,  two  buck  deer  or  one  buck-one  doe 

(full  season) 
7    Nov.  18-Jan.  5,  two  buck  deer  or  one  buck-one  doe 
(last  two  days  only) 


DEER  SEASONS  IN  VIRGINIA 
1957-58 

8  Nov.  18-Jan.  5,  two  buck  deer  or  one  buck-one  doe 
(last  five  days  only) 

9  Nov.  18-Jan.  5,  two  buck  deer  or  one  buck-one  doe 
(last  day  only) 

10    Oct.  1-Nov.  30,  two  buck  deer  or  one  buck-one  doe 
(last  five  days  only) 


NOTE 

Be  sure  to  consult  Hunting  Law  Digest  before  hunting  in  counties   of  Washington,   Smyth,   Wythe,   Bland,   Giles, 

areas  with  exceptions,  special  seasons  or  those  only  par-  Pulaski,  Amherst,  Nelson,  Fairfax,  Nansemond,  and  Ac- 

tially  open   to   hunting.    This   refers   especially   to    the  comack. 
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ihe  hunter  take  as  it  did  in  1952,  1954  and  1956.  Fair 
Aveather  should  increase  the  kill,  possibly  to  the  point  of 
harvesting  equal  numbers  of  antlered  and  antlerless  deer 
—  the  Commission's  minimum  goal. 

Much  of  the  increase  will  be  the  result  of  greater 
dividends  from  the  antlerless  group.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  Virginia's  herds  fill  their  ranges  and  as  these 
ranges  become  more  mature  and  less  suitable  to  carry 
large  populations,  a  peak  in  total  kill  is  inevitable.  After 
this,  the  annual  increases  will  cease. 

Peak  deer  harvests  can  be  prolonged  by  proper  man- 
agement, but  unless  lumbering  and  other  activities  can 
restore  the  favorable  deer  habitat  that  logging,  fires, 
and  abandoned  farmland  of  the  past  have  given  us,  we 
shall  never  again  experience  the  hunting  as  it  is  now  — 
or  will  be  for  several  years  to  come.  Unless  we  adequate- 
ly harvest  our  deer  surpluses,  we  will  have  failed  to 
achie\e  the  maximimi  benefit  from  this  resource. 

Again  this  year  the  biologists  will  be  on  hand  at  vari- 
ous checking  stations  collecting  data.  Over  20,000  deer- 
kill  (ards  will  be  recorded  by  checking  station  operators 
and  made  available  for  study  and  analysis. 

^\'ithout  this  data  provided  by  the  state's  checking- 
station  operators  (a  voluntary  service),  it  is  unlikely  that 
Virginia's  deer  program  would  be  as  advanced  as  it  is 
today.  Sportsmen,  therefore,  should  tip  their  caps  to 
station  operators  for  their  cooperation  and  services. 

The  Turkey  Season 

1  he  turkey  season  and  bag  limits  this  year  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  last  year.  In  open  counties  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  dates  are  November  18  through  Decem- 
ber 15.  In  open  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the 
dales  are  November  18  through  January  20.  Bag  limits 
in  the  west  are  1  a  day,  1  a  season;  aird  in  the  east  (with 
three  exceptions)  1  a  day,  2  a  season.  It  is  always  wise  to 
consult  yoiu  Hiiiiliiio;  Laxv  Digest  for  exceptions  and 
closed  counties. 

The  outlook  for  turkey  himtcrs  will  not  be  the  same 
for  all  areas.  The  July  brood  information  received  from 
Commission  personnel  and  other  interested  persons  indi- 
cates that  this  year's  productivity  may  be  the  highest 
since  1953  and,  so  far,  the  most  successful  year  on  record. 
This  is  subject  to  change,  however,  as  additional  reports 
are  received. 

Combined  with  the  intlication  of  a  successful  hatch,  a 
second  factor  of  influence  is  reported.  This  factor,  which 
probably  exerts  its  fullest  influence  upon  the  northwest 
region  of  the  state,  is  mast  production.  In  the  east  the 
full  effect  of  mast  piocUu  tion  upon  hunter  success  is  not 
yet  clear. 

Jn  the  past,  turkey  investigators  in  this  state  and  other 
states  have  noted  the  existence  of  an  indirect  relation- 
ship between  a  successful  mast  croj)  and  the  turkey  har- 
vest. In  other  words,  whenever  the  oaks  and  other  food- 
producing  species  have  a  good  year,  the  turkey  hunter 
seems  to  have  a  poor  year  the  reason  being  simply  that, 
with  food  abundant,  the  tin  key  will  feed  in  those  areas 
most  difTicult   to   reach   by   the   hunter.    When   food   is 


scarce,  howexer,  the  turkey  searches  widely  for  food  and 
thus  is  more  readily  seen  by  the  hunter. 

It  is  thus  possible  for  a  mast  crop  to  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  turkey  kill,  in  spite  of  a  successful  hatch.  This 
occurred  in  the  northwest  region  in  1952.  Inclement 
weather  during  that  year  was  responsible  for  the  reduced 
turkey  kill. 

At  this  writing,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  mast  crop 
will  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  statewide  kill  below  that 
of  last  year.  However,  mast  production  seems  higher 
than  in  the  previous  two  years  and,  if  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  northwest  is  had,  the  kill  in  that  area  may 
decline.  An  estimated  2600  tiukeys  will  be  checked  this 
year,  which,  if  true,  will  beat  that  of  last  year. 

Checking  station  operators  in  past  years  have  been 
collecting  breast  feathers  from  the  wild  turkeys  and 
attaching  them  to  the  kill  card  for  analysis  by  the  biolo- 
gists. This  practice,  significant  in  obtaining  accurate  sex 
and  age  data,  will  be  continued.  In  addition,  certain 
checking  station  operators  are  being  asked  to  collect  the 
outermost  flight  feather  from  one  of  the  wings. 

Breast  feathers  and  the  large  wing-tip  feathers  are 
desired  this  season,  as  well  as  weight  in  pounds  and 
ounces  and  the  other  data  normally  recorded.  The  wing 
feather  will  be  attached  to  the  kill  card  kept  by  the 
station  operator. 

Collected  wing-tip  feathers  will  be  used  to  help  age 
the  turkey  kill.  The  wing  tips  of  this  year's  young  birds 
will  have  the  outer  two  feathers  pointed,  and  the  white 
barring  found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  feather  will  not 
extend  into  the  pointed  tip.  Adult  birds,  in  contrast, 
will  have  these  same  feathers  rounded  at  the  tip  rather 
than  pointed.  Also,  the  white  barring  will  be  evenly 
distributed  along  the  feather's  full  length. 

Thanks  are  in  order  again  for  the  checking  station 
operators  who  make  possible  the  collection  of  needed 
information.  The  cooperation  of  hunters  in  allowing 
the  operators  to  obtain  the  desired  feathers  is  also  appre- 
ciated. Such  help  results  in  better  management,  which 
in  turn  results  in  better  hunting  for  more  Virginians. 


SPORTSMEN    AND   CONSERVATIONISTS 

(Continued  from  page    18) 

Plant  Shrubs 

Plant  Trees 

Plant  Willows 

Plant  Odd  Corners 

Farmer-Sportsman  Relations 

Stiles 

Safety  Zone 

Windbreaks 

Bank  Piers 

V-Dams 

Loo-  Dams 


Spawning  Beds  for  Bass 

Spawning  Beds  for  Trout 

Brush  Shelters  for  Fish 

Adopt  a  Reservoir 

Adopt  a  Stream 

Stop  Pollution 

Build  a  Pond 

Build  a  Marsh 

Trap  Snapping  Turtles 

Boxtrap  Bunnies 


Build  Wood  Duck  Shelters 
Erect  Wood  Duck  Shelters 


Fall  and  Winter 

Brush  Shelters  for  Wildlife 
Conservation  Education 
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Industry  generally  can   pay  any  price   necessary  to   get  the  land   it   needs.    This  ability,   however,   imposes 
to  despoil   areas   of  high   potential  for   recreation   if  any  alternative   exists. 


Game  Commission 
on   it   a   rea 


Photo  by  Kcsteloo 
I  obligation   not 


Some  Thoughts  On  Industry's  Role  In 
Furthering  Wise  Land  Use 


By  RICHARD  H.  POUGH 


WE  are  now  setting  land-use  patterns  with  \vhich 
countless  generations  will  have  to  live.  Are  we 
doing  the  best  job  we  can?  Are  we,  around  our 
big  cities,  establishing  ample  "natural"  parks  to  prevent 
the  development  o£  too  solid  and  imbroken  an  urban 
pattern?  Will  there  in  the  future  be  ample  areas  to 
provide  for  the  recreational  needs  of  an  expanded  popu- 
lation, a  popvdation  with  more  leisure  and  an  increasing 
desire  for  healthy  outdoor  activities?  The  present  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  congested  areas  of 
New  York  is  giving  us  a  sample  of  the  price  we  will  pay 
if  we  fail. 

The  governmental  patterns  established  by  our  fore- 
fathers have  played  a  large  part  in  making  this  a  wonder- 
ful country  in  which  to  live.  Our  democratic  institutions 
are  the  residt  of  the  wisdom  of  jjublic-spirited  men,  will- 
ing to  take  coiuageous  action  when  it  was  needed.  Are 
we  living  up  to  the  tradition  they  established  of  placing 
the  national  welfare  above  personal  concerns? 

The  United  States  was  a  country  where  for  years  land 
was  free  for  the  asking.  In  fact,  we  still  have  a  lot  of 
land,  considering  our  population.  However,  otu'  num- 
bers are  increasing,  our  cities  are  spreading,  and  land  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  precious  connnodity.  As  a  city 
grows,  land  is  needed  for  many  purposes  and  the  compe- 
tition for  a  given  area  often  becomes  quite  intense.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  situation,  how  can  we  keep  a  reason- 
able amount  of  land  open? 

Many  comnninities  are  now  looking  ahead  and  acquir- 
ing the  land  they  will  eventually  need  for  such  public 
pinposes,    as   schools   that   should    be  centrally   located. 


Equally  important  are  the  outlying  areas  that  lend  them- 
selves in  some  iniique  way  to  recreational  use.  Sea  or 
lake  shore,  river  banks,  remnants  of  old  forest  growth, 
and  la  nil  of  rough,  picturesqtie  topography,  suggest 
themselves  at  once.  Such  lands  have  values  that  man 
cannot  create.  In  regions  where  the  amount  of  such 
lands  is  limited,  they  should  be  purchased  at  once  for 
parks  or  for  future  park  needs.  The  recreational  oppor- 
tunities they  can  provide  for  large  ntunbers  of  people 
for  generations  ahead  give  them  a  value  that  should  pre- 
clude any  thought  of  converting  them  to  other  uses. 

Industry  generally  can  pay  any  price  necessary  to  get 
the  land  it  needs.  This  ability,  however,  imposes  on  it  a 
very  real  obligation  not  to  despoil  areas  of  high  poten- 
tial for  recreation  if  any  alternative  exists.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  proximity  of  an  industrial  plant  depreciates  seri- 
ously the  aesthetic  value  of  a  recreational  area.  Ideally, 
such  areas  shoidd  be  reasonably  wild,  natural  and  away 
from  the  sights  and  sotmds  of  our  modern  age. 

Actually  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  industry's  mere- 
ly abstaining  from  the  competition  for  these  "natural" 
recreation  areas,  although  it  does  ease  the  task  of  public 
or  private  groups  that  are  seeking  to  convert  them  to 
recreational  use.  Fortunately,  in  many  cases  industry  is 
doing  far  more.  In  the  interest  of  keeping  the  commu- 
nity a  healthy,  pleasant  place  to  live,  it  is  aiding  in  the 
effort  to  acquire  such  areas  for  public  use.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  happen  with  increasing  frequency. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  best  American  tradition,  but  it 
recognizes  the  truth  of  the  statement  "man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone." 
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Conservation  Needs  More  Than  Money 

By   ERNEST   F.   SWIFT 

Executive  Director,  National   Wildlife  Federation 


THE  increasing  costs  of  managing  natural  resources 
and  operating  conservation  departments  has  been 
recognized  to  some  degree  by  both  the  public  and 
the  lawmakers  during  the  year  1957.  Conservation  is 
now  in  the  big  business  category.  It  needs  to  be  still 
bigger  if  the  natural  resources  are  to  be  saved,  but  should 
it  be  big  business  for  the  government  or  for  the  individ- 
ual? 

Between  twelve  and  fifteen  states  at  a  very  minimum 
have  upgraded  their  hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  wages  and  expanding  pro- 
grams. Forestry  budgets  are  being  pushed  up.  Before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  Mr.  Public,  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Fisherman  had  to  be  sold  on  the  justification.  At 
the  federal  level  the  tendency  has  been  for  Congress  to 
grant  some  mild  increases  to  those  bureaus  handling 
natural  resources  in  spite  of  economy  budgeting.  There 
has  been  a  fairly  strong  movement  endorsed  by  two  of 
the  regional  state  associations  to  increase  the  duck  stamp. 
Several  bills  are  now  before  Congressional  committees. 

However,  before  the  public  will  back  license  increases 
it  generally  wishes  to  know  how  and  -ivhere  the  money 
will  be  spent.  Being  public  money,  it  is  a  public  right 
to  know  how  it  will  be  used.  At  this  point  public 
agencies  must  display  their  best  leadership;  they  must  be 
sincere,  forthright  and  have  long-range  program  imagi- 
nation. Without  this  leadership,  the  demand  for  more 
conservation  money  can  almost  become  a  hydra-headed 
monster  with  all  hands  and  the  cook  getting  into  the  act. 

Certain  basic  work  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  more 
popular  variety  store  of  overgrown  game  farms,  unjusti- 
fied fish  hatcheries  and  fringe  benefits.  Today  it  takes 
at  least  three  dollars  to  accomplish  a  one-dollar  job  of 
twenty  years  ago;  and  there  is  a  growing  suspicion  that 
one  dollar  bought  more  perspiration,  inspiration  and 
pioneering  than  three  dollars  does  today. 

Earmarking  funds  is  a  companion  debate  to  increasing 
conservation  budgets.  The  sportsmen  generally  like  to 
have  their  license  dollars  earmarked  for  specific  projects. 
Federal  and  state  bureaus  do  not  like  earmarked  funds. 
They  claim  it  tends  to  develop  unbalanced  programs 
and  makes  the  department  rich  in  one  pocket  and  poor 
in  the  other.  There  is  much  justice  to  this  contention. 
Of  much  lesser  importance  is  the  aiguiiicni  iliat  it  coin- 
plicates  bookkeeping. 

Earmarking  funds  can  be  restrictive;  but  sportsmen  at 
times  have  demanded  earmarking  when  construction  and 
maintenance  costs  take  priority  over  land  acquisition, 
watershed  improvement,  research  and  such.  In  the  case 
of   the   duck   stamp,   where   the   federal    Bureau    of   the 


Budget  has  forced  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv'ice  to  use 
land  acquisition  money  for  management,  there  is  ample 
justification  to  pin  down  its  use. 

Related  to  this  general  lack  of  funds  comes  the  com- 
plaint from  game  management  schools  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  students  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid  by  public 
agencies.  All  of  these  arguments  have  a  basis  of  valid 
truth,  but  if  conservation  issues  are  to  be  won  there  are 
other  factors  to  contemplate. 

The  federal  agencies  and  a  growing  number  of  state 
conservation  departments  are  past  the  blush  of  youth 
and,  although  far  from  senile,  are  becoming  fat  and 
stuffy.  Possibly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  conservation 
movement,  but  more  the  present  American  attitude  to- 
ward hard  work,  crusades  in  general  and  a  fetish  for 
security. 

Rugged  individualism  is  no  longer  considered  a  desir- 
able attribute  and  today  people  are  clobbered  over  the 
head  by  Big  Government,  Big  Business  and  Big  Labor  to 
make  them  conform  or  else.  But  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  "a  hungry  hound  himts  best,"  and  to  some  degree 
this  could  well  be  applied  to  conservation  agencies. 
Many  an  agency  in  its  formative  growth  had  a  hard  core 
of  tough  evangelists  to  whom  grueling  hours,  small  pay, 
nonexistent  expense  accounts  and  public  abuse  meant 
little.  Their  entire  concept  of  living  became  identified 
with  a  life-long  crusade.  They  allowed  no  personal 
interest  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  beliefs  in  conserva- 
tion. 

Some  of  this  old  guard  are  now  tending  their  rose 
gardens;  others  still  in  harness  are  tired  and  wish  to  hand 
the  torch  to  younger  men.  Although  the  army  of  profes- 
sional conservationists  is  larger  than  e\er  before,  the  real 
torch  bearers  seem  few  indeed.  If  the  criteria  is  compe- 
tition with  industry  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  elec- 
tronics and  the  like  there  will  be  even  less. 

When  an  administrator  finds  himself  being  interro- 
gated as  to  salary,  overtime,  vacations  and  pensions  be- 
fore he  can  draw  conclusions  regarding  an  applicant's 
fitness  and  ability  to  do  a  required  job,  the  entire  busi- 
ness becomes  very  discouraging. 

Because  of  all  this  lack  of  the  old-time  religion,  some 
commissions  and  de])artment  heads  have  the  motto, 
"Don't  r()(k  tlic  boat  or  create  an  issue,"  on  their  battle 
flag. 

The  wise  management  of  natural  resources  is  as  impor- 
tant as  national  defense.  There  can  be  no  defense  with- 
out resources.  When  material  inducements  put  patriot- 
ism on  the  auction  block,  this  nation  is  Iieading  for  skid 
row. 
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AN  EXTRA  DUCK 


(Continued  from   page    I  I  ) 


THE  ANSWER 


(Continued   from   page    12) 


Decoy  shooting:  This  is  the  lavorite  type  ol  shooting 
method  and  is  best  suited  for  the  average  giuiner.  II  a 
gunner  is  conscientious,  and  is  backed  by  a  dog,  the 
cripple  loss  can  be  held  quite  low;  again  dependent  as  is 
all  other  shooting,  on  weather  and  water  conditions. 

Jump  shooting:  This  type  of  shooting  is  a  favorite 
with  many  giumers  and  both  by  the  nature  of  the  sport 
and  the  situations  usually  encountered,  cripple  loss  is 
relatively  light. 

Henry  Davis  of  the  Remington  Arms  prepared  a  yard- 
stick for  scoring  and  states  that  a  good  hunter  will  score 
50  percent  on  pass  shooting  or  over  tall  timber  and  will 
score  75  percent  when  shooting  over  decoys  or  juinp 
shooting. 

6.  Period  of  season  —  Most  studies  indicate  that  early 
season  cripple  loss  is  the  most  severe.  We  can  attribute 
this  peak  loss  to  several  factors;  many  of  us  know  some 
secret  ones  of  our  own.  As  the  season  progresses,  the 
vegetation  becomes  sparser,  the  birds  are  easier  to  find 
and  also,  the  gunners  who  persist  usually  are  dyed-in- 
the-wool  shooters  who  know  how  to  point  and  swing  a 
gun. 

In  many  aspects  of  the  whole  waterfowl  problem,  there 
are  comparatively  few  things  that  we  can  do  as  individ- 
uals to  help  waterfowl. 

Nevertheless,  as  far  as  cripple  and  dead  bird  losses  are 
concerned,  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can  help  to 
reduce  this  tragic  loss  is  to  readjust  our  sights  and  our 
standards  of  sportsmanship. 

As  individual  gunners,  our  greatest  responsibility  and 
obligation  is  to  ourselves  —  to  make  oinselves  believe 
and  feel  like  real  sportsmen.  It's  a  feeling  that  we  all 
know  and  one  that  most  of  us  have  experienced  at  times. 
In  discussing  ideas  and  philosophies,  I  often  think  of  the 
article  written  by  the  late  H.  P.  Sheldon  in  Country  Life 
(1940),  for  it  illustrates  the  point:  "I  feel  that  I  have  an 
extra  moral  privilege  to  speak  frankly  on  this  subject, 
for  in  the  past,  I,  too,  have  fired  long-range  cartridges 
in  a  long-range  gun  at  a  long-range  duck  who  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  his  life  or  his  splendid  gift  of  flight.  He 
had,  perhaps,  bvust  his  shell  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  on 
a  night  when  the  Northern  Lights  were  sweeping  long 
fingers  of  cold  mysterious  fire  across  the  firmament.  The 
Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Touissant  Marsh  where  the  slow 
stream  of  that  name  empties  into  Erie;  Currituck  Sound; 
and  canebrakes,  bayous  and  piney  woods  of  the  Deep 
South,  and  a  winter  on  a  shallow  coastal  lake  in  Louisi- 
ana. Then  northward  again  to  the  Circle  with  a  mate, 
and  southward  again,  until  one  morning  on  Matta- 
muskeet  a  far  flung  pellet  of  nimiber  four  shot  smashed 
the  delicate  articulation  of  his  right  wing  brought  him 
down  to  skulk  helplessly  amid  the  cattails  until  a  mink 
found  him  finally.  We're  not  cruel,  but  we  are  damnably 
thoughtless." 


was  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  hydrological  cycle 
and  the  drastic  changes  that  have  been  produced  in  oiu^ 
water  table  through  the  years. 

E.  E.  Rodger  of  the  division  of  Forestry  showed  the 
value  and  uses  of  our  timber  resources  in  Virginia 
through  the  study  of  our  native  tree  species.  Fundamen- 
tals of  managing  a  forest  area  for  various  products  were 
stressed.  The  class  learned  that  a  sustained  yield  forest 
will  continue  to  produce  forest  products  and  regenerate 
itself.  Field  trips  were  made  to  several  wood  using  indus- 
tries and  the  teachers  actually  saw  lumber  and  paper 
being  processed.  An  inspection  of  wooded  areas  under 
forest  management  (as  shown  in  the  photograph)  pro- 
vided the  ideal  setting  for  explaining  the  necessity  for 
forests  in  holding  water  to  serve  our  everyday  life. 

In  the  wildlife  class,  Dan  Cantner  and  Kit  Shaffer, 
biologists  from  the  Game  Commission  lectured  on  the 
economic,  aesthetic  and  recreational  values  of  wildlife. 
They  outlined  the  fundamentals  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment .  .  .  the  relation  of  various  species  of  animals  to 
their  environment  (ecology);  the  significance  of  habitat 
and  the  kinds  of  wildlife  and  their  needs  for  survival. 
Methods  for  teaching  wildlife  conservation  in  the  class- 
room and  around  the  school  were  discussed.  The  field 
trip,  in  a  chartered  bus,  toured  fields  and  byways  to  see 
game  and  food  covers.  A  rather  wet  but  practical  demon- 
stration was  given  by  Bob  Martin,  fish  biologist  from  the 
Game  Commission  with  a  20-foot  seine  in  Lake  Matoaka 
at  Williamsburg.  The  lesson  in  this  was  to  show  the 
prodigious  aquatic  life  found  in  the  small  area  he 
sampled  and  to  show  that  the  balance  of  nature  made 
the  food  chain  continue  but  sometimes  needed  proper 
fish  management.  A  look  at  the  Stevensville  Fish  Hatch- 
eries at  the  production  of  freshwater  fish  concluded  the 
study  in  wildlife  and  completed  the  short  course  for  the 
33  enrollees  at  William  and  Mary. 

It  is  indeed  a  credit  to  those  who  initiated,  financed 
and  taught  these  siunmer  short  courses.  The  conserva- 
tion-wise teachers,  imbued  with  their  new  knowledge  and 
responsibility,  commented  that  the  conservation  work- 
shops should  be  compulsory  for  all  public  school  teachers 
in  Virginia.  Publicly,  the  conservation  message  must  be 
delivered  but  it  is  a  superficial  one  compared  to  the 
assurance  of  instilling  in  young  people  the  significance  of 
their  part  in  the  protection  and  wise  use  of  our  nation's 
renewable  resomces. 


WHITE    TAILS  (Continued    from    page   8) 

down  or  stealing  through  the  woods.  Anyone  can  pull  a 
trigger  but  it  takes  a  good  hunter  to  stalk  deer  in  the 
woods.  This  year,  when  so  many  hunters  will  again  be 
out  in  the  fields  and  woods,  intent  on  bagging  their 
buck,  why  not  enjoy  your  hunting  to  the  fullest  and  try 
the  stalking  method.  One  thing  is  certain:  you  will  be 
amply  rewarded  and  will  find  that  all  of  the  other 
methods  will  prove  to  you  to  be  of  subordinate  quality. 
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American  Eider  on   1957-58 
Duck  Stamp 

Winner  of  the  1957-58  duck  stamp 
competition  held  on  December  5, 
1956    in    Washington,    D.    C,    was    a 


-7^ .fc--^ 


The  work  of  Jackson  Miles  Abbott  of  New  Alex- 
andria,  Virginia,   this   watercolor  design    of  two 
American  eider  ducks  will  be  used  on  the   1957- 
58   migratory   bird   hunting   stamp. 

tempera  watercolor  design  of  two 
American  eider  ducks  flying  over  wa- 
ter, drawn  by  Jackson  Miles  Abbott 
of  New  Alexandria,  Virginia.  His  de- 
sign will  be  used  on  the  1957-58  mi- 
gratory bird  hunting  stamp,  which 
must  be  purchased  by  everyone  over 
16  who  hunts  migratory  waterfowl. 

This  is  the  24th  in  the  series  of 
migratory-bird  hunting  stamps  and 
the  eighth  annual  "duck  stamp"  con- 
test. Last  year's  winner  was  also  a 
Virginia  artist,  Edward  Bierly  of  Ar- 
lington. 

Duck  stamp  revenues  are  used  to 
supplement  other  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
the  purchase,  development,  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance  of  waterfowl 
refuges  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Logan  Bennett,  Conservationist, 
Dies 

On  the  closing  day,  September  12th, 
of  the  International  Conference  of 
Game  Commissioners  Dr.  Logan  Ben- 
nett, a  great  conservationist,  died.  His 
death  is  a  severe  loss  to  wildlife  con- 


servation. He  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  one 
of  several  top  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion authorities  in  the  nation  to  act 
on  the  Navy's  Advisory  Group  on 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
group's  task  is  to  advise  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  renewable  resources 
on  lands  imder  the  control  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Last 
year,  Dr.  Bennett  was  formally  pre- 
sented the  award  "Outdoorsman  of 
the  Year  1956." 

Old-fashioned  Duck  and  Goose 
Calls  Still  Legal 

Apparently  there  is  some  confusion 
resulting  from  the  amended  regula- 
tion under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  prohibiting  "the  taking  of  water- 
fowl by  use  or  aid  of  recorded  bird 
calls  or  sounds  or  electrically  ampli- 
fied imitations  of  bird  calls  or 
sounds."  To  blow  the  old-fashioned 
calls  to  lure  the  honkers  and  quackers 
within  gun  range  is  still  legal.  As  for 
these  electronic  calls,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  allows  that  they 
can  be  employed  in  luring  cro^vs  or 
other  unprotected  nuisance  or  non- 
game  species  and  predators  to  gun 
range  if  not  prohibited  by  state  law. 

Pulpwood  Production  Sets  New 
Record  in  Virginia 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year, 
pulpwood  production  in  the  12  south- 
ern states  established  a  new  record. 
The  total  cut  was  20,344,900  cords,  an 
increase  of  10.6  percent  over  1955. 
Virginia  contributed  1,656,000  cords 
of  the  total  amount,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  15.9  percent  over  the  1955 
figure.  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  developments  in  the  field 
of  wood  utilization,  and  is  certain  to 
increase  in  the  years  to  come. 


Rifle  Instruction  Course  Held  at 
West  Point  High  School 

Dining  the  fall  of  1952  rifle  marks- 
manship became  a  part  of  the  health 
and  physical  education  program  at 
West  Point  High  School.  In  1953  the 
National  Rifle  Association  Hunter 
Safety  Course  was  presented  at  this 
school  as  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
conducted  in  Virginia. 

Since  then  rifle  courses  have  been 
adopted  in  other  high  schools  and 
colleges  but  the  chief  obstacle  for  in- 
clusion of  rifle  instruction  is  the  lack 
of  qualified  instructors.  John  W. 
Com  tney,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  West 
Point  High  School,  assumed  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  West  Point  course  and 
is  at  present  the  chief  instructor. 
Warren  Carter,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  is  an  NRA  assistant  rifle  in- 
structor but  will  soon  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  chief  instructor  after 
he  has  taken  the  NRA  Certified  Rifle 
Instructor  examination. 

At  least  six  Virginia  colleges  have 
R.O.T.C.  units  and  rifle  teams;  how- 


From     left     to     right.     Homer     A.     Humphreys, 

Warren    B.   Carter   and    John    W.   Courtney,   Jr. 

spark  West  Point  High  School's  aggressive  gun 

safety    program. 

ever,  not  one  college  has  a  Rifle  In- 
structor Course  for  high  school  teach- 
ers in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  citizens  feel  that  safe 
handling  of  firearms,  just  as  the  sale 
handling  of  automobiles,  should  be 
included  in  the  schools'  offerings. 
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Picture  of  the  American  Coot 

Being  a  member  of  the  Rail  family 
doesn't  mean  that  the  American  Coot 
has  any  family  resemblance.  The  toes 
of  the  coot  are  furnished  with  lobes 
and  the  hind  toe  has  a  flap  which 
enables  the  coot  to  become  an  excel- 
lent swimmer  and  diver.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently duck-like  so  that  many  novice 
duck  hunters  bring  home  coots  for 
ducks.  It  is  a  friendly  bird  and  al- 
though not  heavily  hunted  it  is  apt  to 
be  quite  unafraid  of  man. 
Bobbing  the  head  in  time  with  foot 
movements  when  walking  and  moving 
the  head  forward  with  each  stroke  of 
the  foot  when  swimming  are  distin- 
guishing traits.  If  alarmed  it  does  not 
take  to  the  wing  unless  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  when  it  starts  to  fly  it 
seems  to  experience  difficulty  raising 
from  the  water,  using  the  feet  as  well 
as  the  wings  to  do  so. 

Sea  Otter  Not  Extinct 

Catherine  The  Great  made  the 
fabulous  sea  otter  fur  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  during  her  reign  so  that 
heavy  exploitation  of  these  furbearers 
virtually  exterminated  them  liy  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These 
interesting  mammals  once  were  num- 
bered in  the  tens  of  thousands  in 
Alaskan  and  north  Pacific  waters.  In 
1804,  a  single  shipment  of  15,000  skins 
valued  at  more  than  $1  million  was 
made  from  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Today,  there  is  much  encourage- 
ment from  a  recent  survey  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
current  sea  otter  production  is  as  high 
as  20,000.  They  have  thrived  and  in- 
creased in  areas  along  the  Alaskan 
and  Aleutian  coasts.  In  the  years  to 
come,  perhaps  the  animals  may  be 
restored  to  their  former  abundance. 
The  pelt  of  the  sea  otter  furnishes  the 
most  luxurious  fur  and  consists  of 
rich  dark  brown  underfur  witli  an 
outer  coat  of  gray-tipped  coarser  hairs. 
It  is  the  most  durable  of  all  furs  and 
sets  the  standard  for  fur  trappers  to 
judge  other  furs  by. 

Fish  Biologists  Seek  Answers 

From  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  comes  a  plan  of  fish  biologists 
to  study  fish  production.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  "one  can't  catch  a 
fish." 


The  research  biologists  are  seeking 
ways  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  fish- 
ing; by  determining  the  proper  man- 
agement measures,  stream  improve- 
ment, fish  passage  devices,  pollution 
abatement  and  other  things  which 
will  lead  to  continuing  high  animal 
production. 


"Greot  hunting  Irlp!    For  two  solid  weeks  it  was 

om    hit    after    another    .    .    .    four-card    flushes, 

inside  straights  ..." 

Recreational  Park  on  Shenandoah 
River 

In  Clarke  County,  White  Horse 
Park  affords  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
family  fun  on  the  Shenandoah  River. 
There  are  facilities  for  fishing,  boat- 
ing, swimming,  camping  and  there  is 
also  a  ball  park. 

Blake  Denney,  game  warden  for 
this  district,  says  that  people  are  al- 
■ivays  asking  him  about  places  to  go  on 
the  Shenandoah.  Without  hesitation 
he  suggests  White  Horse  Park  as  an 
all-round  recreational  park. 

The  best  directions  to  this  park 
would  be  to  take  Route  50  to  the 
Shenandoah  River  and  after  crossing 
the  river  going  west,  follow  Route  638 
for  two  miles  to  the  park  entrance. 

How  Old  Should  a  Boy  Be  When  He 
Starts  Hunting? 

There  is  no  set  rule  to  follow  when 
a  father  or  adult  friend  decides  to 
take  a  boy  out  hunting  for  the  first 
time.  If  he  demonstrates  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  the  willingness  to  learn 
and  act  accordingly,  he  is  ready  to 
handle  a  gun  and  hunt.  Each  year 
more  than  four  million  boys  (and 
girls)  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
seventeen  take  to  the  field  to  partici- 


pate in  the  U.  S.  A.'s  most  time-hon- 
ored sport  .  .  .  hunting.  Remington 
Arms  Comjjany,  Inc.,  says,  however, 
that  the  young  would-be  sportsman 
should  never  take  to  the  field  until  he 
has  had  extensive  training  in  the  me- 
chanics of  the  gun  he  is  to  use  and  the 
cardinal  rules  of  gun-handling  safety. 
An  adult  instructor  well  versed  in 
gun  matters  should  be  certain  that  the 
young  boy  has  an  vmderstanding  of 
the  working  parts  of  his  gun,  its  am- 
munition, and  their  interlocking 
functions. 

He  should  then  be  instilled  with 
the  fact  that  every  gun  should  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  a  loaded 
gun.  He  should  be  shown  that  guns 
carried  into  camp,  or  when  otherwise 
not  in  use,  must  always  be  unloaded, 
or  taken  down,  or  have  actions  open. 
He  should  luiderstand  that  guns  must 
always  be  carried  in  cases  to  the  shoot- 
ing area.  He  should  be  shown  that 
expert  shooters  always  carry  their  guns 
so  they  can  control  the  direction  of 
the  muzzle  even  if  they  stumble,  and 
that  the  safety  catch  is  kept  on  until 
ready  to  shoot. 

He  should  be  taught  never  to  point 
his  gun  at  anything  he  cannot  identify 
or  does  not  want  to  shoot.  Before  try- 
ing the  "real  thing,"  he  is  given  many 
hours  of  intense  training.  He  then 
gets  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  when  he  is 
told  he  is  ready  to  go  hunting. 

Congressmen,  Public  Croups 
Protest  Firearms  Regulations 

Widespread  public  protest  and  em- 
phatic Congressional  criticism  are  ex- 
pected to  cause  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  modify  if  not  abandon  its  proposed 
regulations  that  would  impose  com- 
plicated red  tape  and  record  keeping 
on  the  manufactmers,  dealers  and  in- 
dividual retail  purchasers  of  firearms 
and  handgun  ammunition. 

Protests  also  were  presented  or  filed 
by  spokesmen  for  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and 
many  other  conservation  and  sports- 
men's organizations. 

The  proposed  regulations  were  ad- 
vanced on  the  theory  that  they  would 
be  an  aid  in  crime  prevention. 
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Coon-On-Log  Contest  Banned 

A  short  time  ago,  Virginia  game 
wardens  stopped  an  unusual  contest 
between  coons  and  hounds  in  Pittsyl- 
vania County  near  Brosville.  As  it  is 
illegal  both  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  those  presenting  the  spec- 
tacle were  apprehended. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  are  that  a 
coon  is  placed  on  a  slab  in  the  water 
and,  when  the  hounds  are  released, 
they  swim  out  to  battle  the  defense- 
less coon.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
known  that  a  coon  used  its  front  feet 
effectively  but  generally  they  are  over- 
powered by  the  dogs. 

Just  before  the  contest  was  to  start, 
supervising  warden  Joe  Francis  of 
Stuart  accompanied  by  several  game 
wardens  appeared  on  the  scene  to  put 
a  halt  to  the  inhumane  activities. 

Commission  Exhibits  Win 
Blue  Ribbons 

Excellent  planning  l^y  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Game  Commission  re- 
cently tinned  out  a  successful  exhibi- 
tion at  three  coiuity  fairs  in  northeast- 
ern Virginia.  The  exhibit  at  the 
Northern  Neck  fair  in  Warsaw  won  a 
blue  ribbon  and  the  same  honor  was 
bestowed  at  the  Fredericksburg  fair. 
There  was  no  judging  at  the  Prince 
William  County  Fair. 

Supervising  warden  R.  S.  Purks  was 
in  charge  of  planning  and  erecting 
the  exhibit,  assisted  by  the  wardens 
and  local  sportsmen  in  the  George 
Washington  district.  Native  animals 
as  well  as  exotic  species  were  displayed 
and  included  the  beaver,  groundhog, 
skunk,  raccoon,  white-tailed  deer  and 
coturnix  quail.  These  live  animals, 
plus  a  variety  of  mounted  animals, 
birds  and  fish,  were  shown  against  a 
background  of  native  fioia  including 
plants  used  lor  wildlife  plantings. 

Conservation  officer  William  How- 
ard of  Culpeper,  Virginia,  and  Roland 


Eager  from  Caroline  County  are 
shown  in  the  picture  at  the  exhibit 
in  Fredericksburg.  In  addition  to  the 
animals  displayed,  other  interesting 
aspects  of  the  exhibit  were  instruc- 
tions on  gun  safety  and  an  attractive 
table  with  literature  published  by  the 
education  division  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  sights  was 
a  pair  of  deer  antlers  and  skulls 
locked  together  as  they  had  died  in 
combat. 

The   number   of  viewers   was   esti- 


The  law  enforcement  division  of  the  Commission 

has    been    doing    outstanding    educational    work 

in    various    sections    of   the    state    with    its    fine 

exhibits   at  various  county  fairs. 


mated  at  a  miniminn  of  36,000.  School 
children  showed  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  exhibit  and  the  pleas- 
ant attitude  and  attention  shown  by 
the  wardens  on  duty  was  commended 
by  many  of  the  attendants.  Total 
subscriptions,  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
sold  at  all  three  fairs  was  849. 

Bear  Cets  Canned 

Allen  Stickley,  game  biologist,  sent 
in  an  interesting  note  on  a  hungry 
bear  up  in  the  headwater  country  of 
Spruce  Creek  in  Nelson  County. 

A  175-pound  bcai',  after  killing  I.H 
chickens  and  one  turkey  on  the  farm 
of  Vernon  Tmslow,  was  ordered  shot 
by  game  warden  Austin  Hill.  After 
this    task    had    been    successfidly    ex- 


ecuted, the  bear  was  examined  and 
found  to  ha\e  a  tin  can  stuck  on  his 
tongue.  It  had  probably  been  there 
for  a  month  as  a  result  of  another 
food  hunt.  Evidently  the  bear  had 
been  hungry  for  some  time  as  he  was 
in  poor  condition  and,  no  doubt,  had 
found  the  tin  can  a  hindrance  in  eat- 
ing food  of  any  kind. 

Inspection  of  Corder  Bottom  Lake 

Inspection  of  Corder  Bottom  trout 
pond  in  Scott  County  by  U.  S.  For- 
estry Recreation  Planners  was  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  G.  W.  Buller, 
chief  of  the  fish  division  of  the  Game 
Commission. 

Bruce  Merrill,  district  ranger  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Forest  and 
Carleton  Macmackin  from  the  eastern 
regional  office  examined  the  parking 
area  for  the  possibility  of  enlarging  it 
and  tentatively  programmed  location 
of  a  20-unit  picnic  and  camping  area 
with  improvements  including  roads, 
water  and  sanitary  facilities. 

The  Game  Commission  served  in 
an  advisory  capacity  for  the  plans  for 
management  of  the  boat  concessions 
as  well  as  supervising  the  drainage  of 
the  pond  for  purification.  Bidler  esti- 
mated that  with  sufTicient  rainfall  it 
woidd  refill  by  winter  and  would  then 
be  stocked  with  fingerling  and  two- 
year  old  rainbow  trout. 

Came  Warden  Awarded  Prize 

The  Alexandria  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
voted  a  .$15.00  prize  tcj  be  awarded  to 
the  warden  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton District.  W.  Gene  Altman  of 
Fauquier  County  was  the  recipient  of 
this  award  as  he  sold  the  most  sub- 
scriptions to  Virginia  Wildlife  maga- 
zine in  the  recent  contest  of  the  law 
enforcement  division  of  the  Game 
Commission. 
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Wildlife   Questions   and   Answers 


Ques.:  Are  alligators  utilized  for  food? 
I  have  often  wondered  how  these  ani- 
mals would  taste  if  prepared  like  other 
meats. 

Ans.:  In  many  parts  of  the  world  both 
alligators  and  crocodiles  are  regularly 
hunted  for  food.  In  the  United  States 
they  are  seldom  eaten.  The  taste  of  the 
meat  seems  to  be  controversial;  some 
people  feel  that  it  resembles  pork  while 
others  say  fish.  All  agree,  however,  that 
it  is  palatable. 

Ques,:  I  have  heard  that  the  flesh  of  a 
venomous  snake  is  poisonous  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  eat.  We  were 
always  told  that  a  snake's  venom 
spread  through  its  body  when  it  be- 
came angry.    Is  this  true? 

Ans.:  Absolutely  not.  The  venom  of  a 
poisonous  snake  is  held  in  a  venom  sac 
which  is  connected  by  a  small  tube  to 
the  fang.  This  licjuid  substance  does 
not  circulate  through  the  blood  stream 
if  the  snake  becomes  excited. 

Even  if  venom  were  taken  internally, 
it  would  not  harm  a  person  unless 
there  were  lesions  in  the  mouth,  stom- 
ach or  intestine.  To  cause  damage,  the 
venom  must  enter  the  bloodstream. 
Digestive  juices  destroy  the  venom  after 
a  period  of  time  in  the  stomach. 

Ques. :  What  effect  does  domestic  raw 
sewage  have  on  the  fish  in  our  streams? 

Ans.:  Domestic  sewage  has  many  indirect 
inlluences  on  our  fish  life,  but  the  most 
notaijle  damage  is  created  by  the  de- 
pletion of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  wa- 
ter by  certain  bacteria.  After  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  has  been  utilized,  other 
bacteria  (anaerobic)  continue  the  de- 
composition of  the  waste  material  and 
toxic  products  such  as  ammonia, 
methane  or  hydrogen  sulphide  may  re- 
sidt.  Lack  of  oxygen  or  the  presence  of 
these  toxic  materials  will  kill  a  fish 
population  in  certain  areas  below  the 
polluting  source. 

Ques.:  The  waterfowl  population  in 
America  has  been  high  and  low  through 
the  years.  What  period  is  believed  to 
have  had  the  lowest  number  of  water- 
fowl? 

Ans.:  It  is  believed  that  during  the  years 
1925-1936  the  population  dropped  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1936  was  27  million,  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  125  million  in 
1944. 


Ques.:  liow  many  people  die  throughoul 
the  world  each  year  by  snake  bite? 

Ans.:  The  United  Nations  World  Health 
Organization  recently  estimated  that 
forty  thousand  die  each  year  from  this 
cause.  There  are  probably  more  people 
killed  each  year  by  snake  bite  in  India 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This 
is  due  to  the  high  population  and  the 
number  of  people  who  are  barefooted 
and  barelegged.  Also,  the  cobra  is 
found  in  this  section  and  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  snakes  in  the  world.  Peo- 
ple have  been  known  to  die  in  less 
than  one  hour  from  the  bite  of  a  cobra. 
However,  few  people  in  North  America 
die  of  snake  bite. 


Ques.:  I  fished  a  trout  stream  in  a  neigh- 
boring state  last  summer  which  had 
several  beaver  dams  and,  consequently, 
many  beaver  ponds.  Fishing  was  rather 
poor  in  these  ponds  but  a  fellow  nim- 
rod,  who  has  fished  the  stream  for 
years,  told  me  that  fishing  was  excep- 
tionally good  for  two  or  three  years 
after  the  ponds  were  first  constructed 
by  the  beavers.  Is  there  an  explana- 
tion for  this  decline  in  fishing  success? 

Ans.:  The  construction  of  dams  by 
beavers  tends  to  change  the  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  ijalance  of  many 
streams.  Brook  trout  seek  the  head- 
waters of  small  streams  during  the 
spawning  season.  If  dams  are  present, 
their  movement  upstream  is  curtailed 
and  production  will  be  deceased.  Wa- 
ter behind  the  dams  spreads  out  and  is 
subject  to  an  increase  in  temperature. 
Trout,  of  course,  need  cold  water  and 
may  not  be  able  to  tolerate  the  change. 
Great  amounts  of  organic  material  tend 
to  collect  in  these  ponds  and  produce 
unfavorable  chemical  conditions.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  effects  of  beaver 
ponds  on  a  brook  trout  stream.  There 
are  cases  where  these  ponds  have 
helped  to  increase  angling  success. 


Ques.:  How  dangerous  to  aircraft  are 
flying  birds? 

Ans.:  There  are  no  dcfniitc  figures  avail- 
able on  the  number  of  collisions  be- 
tween airplanes  and  birds,  but  at  one 
time  as  many  as  two  accidents  a  week 
were  reported.  The  larger  birds,  such 
as  hawks,  eagles  and  herons,  present 
the  greatest  hazard  although  small  birds 
can  inflict  a  great  amount  of  damage. 
One  duck  was  reported  to  have  passed 
through  the  windshield  of  a  transport 
before  coming  to  rest  in  the  baggage 
compartment.  Quite  often  a  bird  will 
attack  a  plane.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  it  is  reported  that  in  World  War 
I  France  considered  the  possibility  of 
training  eagles  to  attack  enemy  aircraft. 
At  a  time  when  canvas  was  the  domi- 
nant covering  for  planes,  this  might 
have  been  a  good  defensive  weapon. 

Ques.:  Do  ticks  harm  wild  animals  by 
sucking  blood? 

Ans.:  If  only  a  few  ticks  are  present  on  a 
wild  animal,  little  harm  is  clone.  A 
great  many  of  these  bloodsuckers  can 
inliict  considerable  damage.  One  case 
was  reported  of  a  jack  rabbit  infested 
with  152  ticks.  A  post  mortem  revealed 
tliat  the  animal's  body  was  almost  void 

of     l)l<)fHi. 


Ques. :  Do  chiggers  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose in  our  life? 

Ans.:  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on 
this  insect  and  thus  far  it  is  known  pri- 
marily for  its  role  as  a  pest.  One 
biologist,  however,  found  that  the  eggs 
of  harmful  insects  were  among  its 
favorite  foods.  This  indicates  that  chig- 
gers may  play  an  important  part  in 
checking  insect  pests. 

Ques.:  In  one  of  the  back  issues  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  there  was  a  table  show- 
ing the  big-game  kill  for  1956-37.  The 
elk  was  not  included  in  this  list.  Were 
any  of  these  animals  killed  last  season? 

Ans.:  No,  there  were  no  elk  killed  during 
the  1956-57  open  season.  Practically  all 
land  that  was  in  the  hunting  area  was 
posted  by  local  landowners,  and  hunt- 
ers were  denied  access. 


Ques.:  How  can  a  spider  web  hold  a  large 
insect?  I  have  examined  these  tiny 
strands  and  they  look  extremely 
fragile. 

Ans.:  AltJiough  the  silk  in  a  spider  web 
looks  fragile,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
materials  known.  This  material  will 
stretch  one  fifth  its  length  before  break- 
ing and  possesses  a  tensile  strength  ex- 
ceeding that  of  steel. 
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